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A AOL ALON 


Published on May 25 
Mir. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


new novel The 
Crossing 


Iliustrated in colors. 

A vigorous, absorbing story, with a wealth 
of incident ranging from Indian fighting 
under George Rogers Clark to lovemaking 
on the white galleries of New Orleans. Its 
plot deals with the early times in Louisiana 
over which the book’s hero, David Ritchie, 
saw the flags of ‘three countries wave in 
turn, within two days. 


Over a Million Copies Have Been So!d of His 


RICHARD CARVEL an GHE CRISIS 
THE CR 0) SSING ts uniform with these iqwo brilliant novels 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, illustrated, $1.50. 
These new novels are all good reading 
Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT’S The Queen’s Quair 


The intense, magnetic story of Mary Stuart, a very human queen, passionately alive. Cloth, $7.50. 


Mr. SAMUEL MERWIN’S The Merry Anne 


Love and smuggling on the Lakes, described with crisp, fresh realism. Illustrated. Cloth, $7.50. 


Mrs. FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY’S The Singular Miss Smith 
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A bright modern love story as unusual as its clever heroine. _ Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
MARGARET HORTON POTTER’S The Flame Catherers 
A vivid romance of India, dramatic in its action, alive with color and charm. Cloth, $1.50. 


ELIZABETH’S Adventures in Riigen 


3y the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,”’ ‘‘ The Solitary Summer,”’ etc. Cloth, $7.50. 
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A NEw BIRD’s EYE VIEW OF LAKE WINNIPE- | Before deciding on the new hymn book for your Church 
Stained Glass SAUKEE PUBLISHED BY THE BOSTON & MAINE Prayer Meeting or Sunday School, you had better see 


Church Windows RAILROAD The numerous vacationists who annu- 
Brighten up the Old Church ally journey to Lake Winnipesaukee, and those per- | O R’ I lal FI E i D 
Our productions are of singular | sons intending to take a vacation in this section will | 


beauty revealing the pearly tones, | be interested in the new publication issued by the 


rich color effects and impressive sidieeda diate: nt * y Swat ns 
designs of antique cathedral win- | Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
By GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


dows. We give special attention to Boston. Itisa Bird’s Eye View of Lake Winnipe- 
the executing of artistic, simple de- saukee, the different glens and coves on the lake and 





signs suitable for smaller churches, | . f . . nie 3 
, : | the hundreds of islands. Each mountain peak, is- 
alee seco meagecn. Spike pea’. | Substantially bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
s, especially, are notan | land and cove is numbered and at the bottom is a | 5c. each per copy extra by mail. 
— eee sel expense if leading | table giving the name of each number. This map is A returnable copy for examination sent on application, 
members head the movement to in- 1s nail " ee : wei s . s 
aki them,  Donssit @ith is, te. Leen sting and useful in furnishing one with the THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chieage 
sumit water colored designs,photo- | geography of the lake, and prospective vacationists 


graphs, estimates and refer you to | and New Hampshire enthusiasts should send six For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


examples of our work on request. | ,, bi: eel he G ral Pi " r Depart 
Write forfree printed matter and cents in stamps to the General Passenger Depart- 
“Question Blank’’— most valu- | ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for it. [* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
able in helping you decide what | be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
Beh Ey which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
anagan lenweg Co., 9 
59lllinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 


Records and Requisites, 10 matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at at py Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


—_—_— | Bosten or Chicago. 
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VACATION RESORTS IN NEW ENGLAND.— 
Waiting for hot weather. After the severe and pro- 
tracted siege of winter weather, predictions are 
rife for a very warm summer; and the thousands of 
vacationists who annually migrate to the seashore, 
the country and the mountains are perhaps plan- 
ning, at any rate thinking, of their haunts for 1904. 
New England is the stamping ground. Here hordes 
of summer visitors flock every year. The farm- 
houses are prepared for company after the middle 
of May; the shore resorts get ready in June, and by 
the last of June, or the first of July, the mountains 
are welcoming their guests. Maine has both coast 
and inland lake resorts of supreme beauty. New 
Hampshire has a short but scenic section of sea 
coast; but the famous White Mountains and Lakes 
Winnipesaukee and Sunapee are within her bor- 
ders. Vermont claims the renowned Champlain, 
Memphremagog and Willoughby; and Massachu- 
setts asks no favors with her pleasant valleys and 
impressive mountain ranges. All of this vacation 
territory is deseribed and pictured in the literature 
published by the Boston & Maine Railroad’s Pas- 
senger Department, Boston. The six beautiful 
portfolios, Lakes, Rivers, Seashore, Mountains, 
Picturesque, and the Charles River to the Hudson, 
contain beautiful half tone reproductions, and any 
of these books will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents, or the entire set for thirty-six cents. The 
descriptive booklets, thirteen in number, containing 
interesting and instructive reading matter concern- 
ing the various sections will be mailed upon receipt 
of two cents for each book, or twenty-six cents for 
the entire set. They comprise ‘ Lakes and 
Streams,”’ “ All Along Shore,” ‘“ Valley of the 
Connecticut & Northern Vermont,” ‘“ Lake Suna- 
pee,” “ South-east New Hampshire,” ‘‘ South-west 
New Hampshire,” ‘‘ Monadnock Region,” ‘‘ Hoosac 
Country and Deerfield Valley,’ “Merrimack Val- 
ley,” ‘‘Central Massachusetts,” ‘‘ Lake Memphre- 
magog,” “..mong the Mountains,’ and “ Fishing 
and Hunting,’ ‘vith an additional booklet giving the 
fish and game laws of Northern New England and 
Canada. The ‘“Bird’s Eye View of the White 
Mountains,” a handsome colored map, showing the 
numerous ravines and peaks as viewed from the 
summit of Mount Washington, will be mailed upon 
receipt of six cents in n stamps. 


SUMMER EXCURSION RATES vIA Boston & 
ALBANY RAILROAD, IN EFFECT JUNE 1.—The 
first edition of the Boston & Albany Railroad Sum- 
mer Excursion Tariff has been issued, announcing 
rates in effect June 1 to Adirondack Mountains, 
Niagara Falls, Michigan points, ete. Copies may be 
secured at principal ticket offices, or application to 
A. S. Hanson, General Passe nger Agent, Boston. 


ENORMOUS Crow Ds v ISITING ST. LoutIs.—Per- 
fect accommodations. Interesting Filipinos. It is 
about two weeks since the opening of the St. Louis 
Exposition, and the admirable accommodations 
furnished by St. Louis reflect great praise upon the 
city. The Exposition is all that has been claimed 
for it. In fact, it is much more than the imagina- 
tion can possibly conceive. The perfection and 
completion of the exhibits speak well for the Ex- 
position managers. The Philippine exhibit attracts 
crowds daily. The natives appear entirely oblivi- 
ous of the gaping multitudes. They chatter and 
play and work just asin their native islands. The 
American Indians, numbering over sixty-one tribes, 
are another interesting exhibit on the famous 
** Pike.” This section of the Exposition is marvel- 
ous. It far surpasses anything of the kind ever 
before attempted. This is an excellent month to 
visit St. Louis, and on the Boston & Maine route 
you can stop off at Niagara Falls. You can also 
journey via Montreal and Niagara’ Falls; and 
through cars from Boston carry you right outside 
the Exposition gate into the new Wabash Station. 
For fullinformation describing the Exposition and 
the rates and routes send to the Boston & Maine 
Passenger Department, Boston, for their beautiful 
descriptive booklet on the Exposition. It will be 
mailed to aby address free. 


You should not feel tired all “the time—healthy 
people don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for a while. 


Jonathan Edwards Bicentennial 
Memorial Volume 


Being the Proceedings at ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
October, 1903 

Contents: Sermon by Dr. W. R. RICHARDS, New 
York. Addresses by Professors SMYTH and PLATNER, 
Andover, Professor WOODBRIDGE, Columbia _Univer- 
sity, and Professor ORR, Glasgow. Poem by Dr. 8S. V. 
CoLE. Appendix containing copious extracts from 
hitherto unpublished writings of Edwards, selected by 
the late Professor Smyth. 

Price, Octavo, cloth, 1.00 net. Paper covers, 75 cts. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the LIBRARIAN of 
the Theoiogical Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 —— to the column. 
Discounts aecording to amount of con 

READING NOTICES, leaded Seaeceel, a6 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San_ Francisco 

Los pao. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co: 





THEOLOGI cA L 


MAINE, | Bangor. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year o ag he, »t. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
ete., apply to Prof. 3ECK WIT H, Cor. Sec. 


Mase AOHUSRTTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


on 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates of all 
denominations on equal terms. 
ae =! Bes ee for active 
Specialization in all depart- 
ments. Courses in Missions - 
Yea 


Religious Pedagogy. 
opens Sept. +8, 1904. saérete THE DEAN. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year Beemer 28. Every facility for 
ones | graduates. 
Pror. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ml. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


: OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


72d year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses modeled to presen day coments: valuable 
university advantages gratis. J. K. MCLEAN, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


124th year opens Se 7 1904. For catalogue and views, 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School 3;. 


Wellesley, Mass. College Pregetusecy. Two outip 

terms each year in mountain cane. pe ne of unusuai 

benefit physically and mentally or circulars address 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
School 


Miss Kimball’s ooeta. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 18th year. 
Prepares for College. General and Special courses. Gym- 
nantan, basket-ball, tennis, excursions. Permanent home 
and care for girisif needed. Send for illustrated booklet. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLg, A. M., D. D., President. 

70th year begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college pre- 
aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh se ool graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
brick bth ae Ps with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
63d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. HH. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy “nix 

y Mass. 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 75th Year. 
aduate, elective and college preparatory courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Address 
Abbot Academy. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BoWNE, 
2 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 






Characterized by strength of teachers 
and carnesines Sof b ry S. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a paraphles 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of’ the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without pm ad on request. 

DE.G.R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellestey Mie, Mass. 





NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. ocnres Large recrention prowsda. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 
WANTE teachers, clergymen, and other educated 
men of business ability to represent us; 


weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, ae 
tons, references. DODD, EAD & CO., New York 


CHURCH BELLS «cies, 


CHIMES 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 
who wish to be 


WORLD’ x FAIR VISITOR ar the grounds 


will find excellent acc< 1 I ble rates 
at .5870 Von Versen Avenue. Full ye of buildings 
and nightly illumination. 














The Story 


of 


AMERICA’S 
GIBRALTAR 
is Appearing in the 
June Magazines. 
READ IT. 


2S May 1904 








The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


| etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 


| sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 





wg, 5 AN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
Somat the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lending seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels; 
—— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
lafe Boal. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

ev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. Ww. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 

ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, JUNE 5-9, 1904. On Sunday, June 5, the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper will be administered at 
the close of the morning service. At 4 Pp. M. the Bac- 
calaureate Sermon will be delivered by Professor Ryder. 

Public examination of the various classes will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. June 7 and 8. The anniver- 
sary of the Society of Inquiry will be held in the Semi- 
nary Church on Tuesday evening at 7.45. Address by 
Prof. Josiah Royce, LL. D., of Harvard University. 

On We nesday, at 2.30 P. M , the Alumni will hold their 
annual meeting in the Seminary Church. Discussion of 
the interests and plans of the Seminary. Rev. William 
E. Wolcott will preside. At 6.00 P. M. on agree Fe 
collation will be served; and at 8.00 Pp. M. a special 
service, commemorating the life and work of Prof. E. C. 
~, D. D., with addresses by Pres. George Harris, 
: , Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D., and Prof. G. F. Moore, 

% 


Thursday, at 11.00 a. M., graduating exercises in the 
Seminary Church. At 1 p. M. the Alumni Dinner in Bart- 
let Chapel. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Wanted. Matron fora New England boarding school. 
Address T. S., 21, care The Congreyationalist, Boston. 











Good Beard and Rooms at the Dewing Memorial 
for a longer or shorter time, at moderate rates. Address 
Dewing Memorial, Revere, Mass. 


Summer Boarders. Wanted,a few boarders on a 
farm, above fogs. Large rooms,comfortable beds, large 
shady yard, good plain are. pure — water. 14 miles 
from village. Mail daily. $5.00 a wee Address Hope 
Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun- 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. Everything Strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


An Invalid can “find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large sunny house, on high 
ground. First-class in every particular. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M., 14, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Ministers desiring to spend the night in Boston, can 
find the very best of accommodations in steam-heated, 
electric-lighted rooms, within five minutes’ walk of the 
Congregational House, by addressing T. 8S. B., care The 
Congregationatist, Boston, Mass. 


To Rent. Furnished cottage, seven rooms, on shore 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large pines, near steamboat wharf, twice-daily 
mail; mountain views, sailing, bathing, fishing. Inquire 
of Rev. A. 8S. Hawkes, Edgewood, R. 1. 

Wanted, a strong boy, 20 or so, who is quick and 
active and ambitious to work up, likes work, honest, 
cheerful, a churchgoer. Good business and good pay 
white learning. Write at once. Address Wholesale 
Creamery, Waterbury, Ct. 








oprano. A young Presbyterian lady, some expe- 
A good family and testimonials, gra¢ uate of Grand 
Conservatory of usic, and pupil of Signor Emilio 
Agramonte, New York City, desires situation; soprano 
in choir, or instructor in vocal and instrumental. Ad- 
dress P. M., 22, care The Congregational’st, Boston, Mass. 








Artistic Flower Stand 
For use on lawn, cemetery or 
indoors. Made of iron. The 
shape and depth for earth en- 
ables plants to thrive in it bet- 
ter than in any urn on the mar- 
ket. Buy from your dealer or 
send to the manufacturers. 
Full description and price on 
application. State where you 
saw this ad. and get Free our 
booklet, “How to Have a 
Beautiful Lawn.” 

The ARTISTIC FLOWER STAND CO. 

34 Mill &, Grand | Rispides, Mich. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 36, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 





The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Regl Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


James StiHman, 


Samuel Sloan, 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 


William Waldort Astor, 


Henry A. C. Taylor, S. S. Palmer, 

D. O. Mills William Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. it. od 
George F. Baker, Cleve and, H. Dodge, 
E. R. Holden, John L. R 


Daniel & pn Ca 


Charles A. Peabody, 
Henry Hentz, 


. h va er 


H. Van R. Kenned 
Roper C. a oya? Archibald D. Russell, 
. G. Agnew, .- Valentine, 


Edwin 8. Marston. 
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Number 22 


Event and Comment 


June Christian World Number 
Next Week 


Pres. James B. Angell of Michigan University, 
cover portrait. Character sketch by Miss Caroline 
Hazard, President of Wellesley College. 

The Men’s Club Movement in America. A com- 
prehensive survey by Rev. E. N. Hardy. (Illus- 
trated.) 

Some Unpublished Pleasures of Christian En- 
deavor World-Wide Travel, by Mrs. Francis E. 
Clark. (lIllustrated.) 

God’s Marvelous Work in Austria, by Rey. H. A. 
Schauffler, D. D. 

Prayer in the Life of the Christian, by Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 

Safeguarding a Child’s Purity, by the author of 
The Note-Book of An Adopted Mother. 


E gladly reproduce on our cover the 

features. of the beloved retiring 
home missionary secretary of Ohio. His 
seventeen years of faithful, 
efficient service have been, 
perhaps, the largest single contribution 
that any man has made to the welfare of 
Congregationalism in that great state. 
No wonder that the resolutions passed 
at Ashtabula last week by the society 
struck an uncommon note of gratitude 
and appreciation. It was truly said that 
“everywhere has he been a welcome 
guest, a beloved counselor, a cheery 
companion, a trusted friend, guarding 
the welfare of all in his affectionate per- 
sonal interest in each, lifting Christian 
ideals by his own manhood and helping 
others to bear burdens bravely by the 
quality of his own patient faith in the 
deep waters of personal bereavement.” 
Elsewhere in this issue Rev. I. W. Met- 
calf, a brother clergyman, speaks in de- 
tail of his work. 


Our Portrait 


eB is so often said that these are days of 
spiritual decline in the churches that 
it is well to test the statement occasion- 
ally by historic facts. 
One of the greatest reli- 
gious revival periods of 
the last century came in 1857 and the 
years immediately following. The last 
decade has been marked by no season of 
extended revival and the conclusion is 
drawn therefrom that the days of revivals 
are past. A study of the new Congrega- 
tional Year-Book throws some light on 
this subject. It shows that the additions 
by confession were larger last year than 
in any one year before 1890, with a single 
exception. The spiritual life of the 
churches is not necessarily measured by 
their numerical growth, yet new professed 
disciples are regarded as evidence of the 
vigor and depth of that life. In the ten 
years beginning with 1857 the additions 
to Congregational churches on confession 
were 103,207; in the last ten years the 
additions were 301,817. Marked changes 
are taking place in the religious life of 
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the people and in the estimate among the 
churches of the value of that life. But 
sermons that we recall of forty years ago 
had much the same cadence of discour- 
agement as some that are printed nowa- 
days showing that our cities and our 
country districts have been on the down 
grade in recent years with accelerating 
swiftness. 

CORE one for the long pastorate as 

exemplified in the noteworthy cele- 
bration elsewhere described of the silver 
anniversary of Rev. J. 
H. Lockwood of West- 
field, Mass. To receive in addition to the 
warm congratulations of his own flock and 
the greetings from friends at a distance, 
a loving cup from members of the sister 
Congregational church in Westfield and 
the good will of the town generally, must 
have made the honored recipient the hap- 
piest man in the Connecticut Valley last 
week. As we look over this and other 
states, we see similar shining instances of 
successful long pastorates during which 
men have gained a cumulative influence 
and built themselves into their commu- 
nities. Don’t be too eager for a change, 
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brother, when you have served five, ten or’ 


even fifteen years and brethren in the 
pews, don’t undervalue the growing worth 
to you and your family of a continuous 
ministry. 


SMALL pamphlet was sent to each 
pastor and delegate to the General 
Association of Congregational churches 
nimi iiaatias of Massachusetts pre- 
sacl conanions Vious to its annual 
meeting last week. It 

contains reports of committees on the 
work of the churches, missionary work, 
labor organizations, the place and work 
of the home in religious life, and Sunday 
observance. After careful reading of 
these reports we are convinced that they 
ought not to be ignored by any one inter- 
ested in the church as a factor in the 
social and industrial life of the common- 
wealth. They furnish more valuable in- 
formation than many more pretentious 
volumes on these subjects. Each one of 
them should be made the topic of the 
midweek meeting of every church in the 
state. They may be used to advantage 
also beyond the limits of Massachusetts. 
They deserve the attention of all our 
theological students. They are not less 
worthy of a place in the lecture-room 
than the writings of the early Church 
Fathers; for what is now going on among 
our own churches to shape the religious 
life of tomorrow is at least as interesting 
as what went on in the Roman Empire 
1,800 years ago. If men are to find it 
worth while to investigate the conditions 
in the midst of which Christians live and 


labor, they must have evidence that the 
results of their investigations will be put 
to use. 


F these five reports the most thorough 

is that of the committee on labor 
organizations. Other committees have 
gathered incomplete 
data, in part through 
lack of the co-operation 
of the churches, many of which have 
failed to do their simple duty in this 
matter. But the committee on labor has 
held monthly meetings, has pressed in- 
telligent questions on ministers, employ- 
ers, labor leaders and wage-earners and 
has so classified the answers received as 
to present information which would mod- 
ify or alter opinions generally expressed 
on platforms and in newspapers about 
the indifference of the churches to work- 
ing men and their opposition to the 
churches. It is shown that a large pro- 
portion of our churches in this common- 
wealth are in rural communities or in 
manufacturing villages with homogeneous 
population where there are no industrial 
controversies. Fully one-third of the 
pastors who responded to inquiries testi- 
fied that the wage-earners are their most 
earnest workers and loyal supporters. 
Active opposition to the churches by la- 
boring men in factories is thus far the 
rare exception, outside of the large towns 
and cities where class lines are distinctly 
drawn and antagonism is sharp between 
capital and labor. Conditions are by no 
means so hopeless for interesting all the 
people in personal religion as many sup- 
pose. But if better results are to be se- 
cured then those who labor for such re- 
sults must inform themselves of facts of 
the kind stated in this report. The grati- 
tude of the churches is due to this com- 
mittee, whose members are Rev. Messrs. 
Daniel Evans, E. M. Bartlett, P. T. Far- 
well, F. S. Hunnewell and Mr. A. T. 
Whitin. 


The Churches 
and Working Men 


HAT will be to many a surprising 

instance of the comprehensiveness 
of Christian Endeavor has recently come 
to light in connection 
witha Presbyterian 
young people’s society 
in Michigan. It has made decided modi- 
fications in its constitution and greatly 
altered the prayer meeting pledge. Yet 
Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, the new general 
secretary of the United Society, in a re- 
cent number of the Christian Endeavor 
World, calls attention to the matter as. 
an illustration of what may be done in 
a Christian Endeavor Society without 
losing the fellowship of the organization 
as a whole. This Michigan society classi- 
fies its membership on this basis: 


The active members of this society shall 
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consist of all young people of worthy charac- 
ter, over fifteen years of age, who are mem- 
bers of this church, or who consider it their 
church home, and who sincerely desire to fur- 
ther its interests. All active members of this 
society have a right to vote and hold office. 
The fellowship members shall consist of 
all those active members over eighteen years 
old who sincerely desire to train themselves 
in definite work for Christ and his Church, 
and who, consecrating themselves to become 
trained church workers, desire to unite in 
this fellowship circle for mutual prayer and 
encouragement, and for special study and 
training along particular lines of church work. 


lik active members pledge themselves 

to work in some of the departments 
of the society which correspond in the 
main to the usual branches 
of Endeavor activity, while 
the fellowship members con- 
secrate themselves in addition ‘‘to take 
up such special study as may be chosen 
by the circle, to attend faithfully the 
meetings of the circle, and to do all in 
their power to build up the spiritual life 
of the church, especially by their attend- 
ance at, and active service in, the devo- 
tional and other meetings of the soci- 
ety.”’ We understand that the Christian 
Endeavor officials are willing, and have 
been for years, to recognize an Endeavor 
Society with a platform like this, leaving 
to time to tell whether or not it is the 
best working constitution for the aver- 
age society. Personally we are glad that 
those who wish to experiment in new 
forms of work for young people need not 
be denied the inspiration of a place in 
the vast fellowship of the Christian En- 
deavor movement. 


The Nature of 
the Pledges 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly, 

in session in Buffalo, N. Y., elected 
a veteran pastor, Rev. J. Addison Henry 
of Philadelphia, as modera- 
tor, to the surprise of more 
eminent men who had as- 
pired to the place. Debate on formal 
measures for Presbyterian union had not 
begun at the time of this writing, but the 
temper of the body reveals no disposition 
to let shadings of Calvinistic belief pre- 
vent the union with the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, recommended by the assembly’s 
committee, an event Princeton Seminary 
and conservative Presbyterians have con- 
spired to defeatif possible. The assembly 
has even gone a step farther; it has wiped 
from its records its reflections on the Pres- 
byterian Church South, passed at the time 
of the separation over slavery. Presby- 
terians of the South have long contended 
that not until the Northern Presbyterians 
took this step could there be any talk of 
union between the sundered bodies. The 
North’s attempt to explain its attitude a 
few years ago only aggravated the situa- 
tion. Now the assembly has handsomely 
wiped its records clear of all aspersions 
and charges against the character and 
motives of the Southern brethren and has 
expressed its willingness to confer with 
them. This action was practically unan- 
imous, and when the message announcing 
it was read in the General Assembly of 
the Southern church, sitting at Mobile, 
it caused unprecedented applause, and 
later a message was sent North saying that 
it was now time to talk of union. A new 
day has dawned for Presbyterianism in 
this country—that is clear. Soon, like the 


Presbyterian 
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church in Canada, Australia, and, to some 
extent, in Scotland, it will be one. 


HE Methodist Episcopal Conference 

up to date has done nothing more 
significant than its resolute relegation to 
a superannuated state of five 
bishops whom it thought too 
old and enfeebled to serve longer, and its 
election of eight bishops to take their 
places and those of bishops who have 
either voluntarily relinquished their posts 
or who have died. The bishops-elect are 
men in the prime of life with conspicuous 
records as pastors, educators or adminis- 
trators, and from their peripatetic super- 
intendency the church cannot but derive 
vigor, and better meet the problems of 
the new era. The scheme of diocesan 
bishops has been defeated. If com- 
mittees’ reports are indorsed by the con- 
ference, neither the discipline governing 
amusements will be altered, nor will pro- 
fessors at Boston University and Garrett 
Biblical Institute suspected of laxity of 
belief be subjected to trials for heresy. 
A vigorous minority lead by Dr. Munhall, 
the evangelist, has been endeavoring to 
interject this cause of strife at this junc- 
ture of the denominational history, but 
he has been defeated, Profs. M.S. Terry 
and C, J. Little of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute taking the floor in their own defense, 
and also in defense of freedom of thought 
within the denomination. 


New Bishops 


HE stress of a very costly war is every 
day felt more deeply everywhere in 
Japan. All Christian missionary enter- 
; prises suffer from the drain 
poate in on the wealth of the coun- 
try. Yet their opportuni- 
ties for reaching the people are greatly 
increased. They can hold preaching serv- 
ices in the camps of the soldiers not yet 
sent to the front, visit the sick and 
wounded in hospitals, furnish army chap- 
lains, offer sympathy and show their de- 
votion to the needs of the people in their 
time of trial as they could not do in times 
of peace. Our correspondent on another 
page shows what steps are being taken by 
missionaries in Japan to point out the in- 
ternational service which can be rendered 
not only to Japan but to all Farther Asia 
by generous gifts at this time for her 
Christian enterprises. An appeal has 
been issued, signed by representatives of 
American and English missionary soci- 
eties and the Y. M. C. A. setting forth 
the need of missionary endeavor under 
war conditions, calling on Christians of 
all denominations to increase their gifts 
to the duly appointed missionary agencies 
in Japan. 


RIGHTEOUS and strong feeling 
against the employment of Chinese 
labor in South Africa is being expressed 
by Christians in Eng- 
Proper Limitations of jang Great efforts 
Missionary Societies o § 
are being made to im- 
press the British Government with the 
justice and earnestness of this remon- 
strance. Attempts were made to secure 
the passage of resolutions by the directors 
of the London Missionary Society against 
the Transvaal Labor Ordinance, but with- 
out success. The society faces a consid- 
erable deficit, and not a few of its sup- 
porters appear to sympathize with one of 
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them who said, ‘‘I am debating whether 
I will have anything more to do with the 
London Missionary Society.’’ Probably 
the directors were opposed to this use of 
Chinese coolies, but in ovr opinion they 
acted wisely in refusing to use the society 
for the purpose desired. More than fifty 
years ago the American Board aroused 
much hostility among many of its patrons 
because it declined to undertake an offi- 
cial crusade again American slaveholders 
on the ground that it was not organized 
for political ends, however good, but to 
carry on foreign missions. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was formed 
to do what the American Board refused 
to do, and did it effectively. When Mr. 
Moody entered on a revival campaign in 
Atlanta, he was urged to insist that col- 
ored people should be all »wed to sit among 
the whites in his meetings. If he had 
done so his mission would probably have 
soon ended. He replied that he had not 
come to Atlanta to work as a reformer, 
but as an evangelist; and he was right. 


HERE will be deep interest in what- 
ever facts lie back of the London 
Daily Telegraph’ s Tokyo correspondent’s 
silat saci’ dispatch telling of a 
apan Establish large meeting held in 
eer ee ae to found a reli- 
gion ‘“pro-Christian in character but on 
independent lines.”” The correspondent 
adds: ‘‘ Leading men consider that the 
time has arrived to adopt the elements 
approved by a majority of civilized na- 
tions. An edict establishing a national 
church is not improbable.’’ Of course to 
have any significance this must refer to 
an assemblage of Japanese now not known 
as Christians. The suggestion of re-es- 
tablishing a national church or religion is 
not credible. The good will of the Occi- 
dental Christian world towards Japan to- 
day is due largely to the fact that she 
once for all has cut loose from the idea of 
a state religion. We should be delighted 
to see the Japanese people Christians, but 
regret to see Christianity made the state 
religion. 


ASSACHUSETTS’ Supreme Court 

rules that under the statute govern- 
ing Sunday entertainments a show is not 
illegal because its net 
rather than its gross 
receipts are given to charity. The de- 
cision is on a technical point, and only 
serves to call attention to a statute 
under which ‘‘fake”’ charitable organi- 
zations succeed in desecrating Sunday 
and enriching money-coveting, vulgar 
promoters of musical and dramatic en- 
tertainments. Remedy of the situation 
rests with the legislature, not with the 
courts. If Governor Bates were to make 
this the theme of a special message to 
the legislature, calling for repeal of the 
present law, he would do well. 


Sunday Shows Legal 


Fagen in poolrooms throughout 
the United States, so far as it has 
been dependent on news collected, dis- 

tributed and vouched for by 
Public Opinion the Western Union Tele- 
Irresistible 

graph Company, has been 
struck a staggering blow. Under the 
lash of public opinion, reflected in edi- 
torials, sermons, and letters from readers 
of the newspapers, and driven also by 
pressure from Miss Helen Gould and di- 
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rectors like Messrs. Jesup, Depew and 
Schiff, the board of directors of the West- 
ern Union Company last week announced 
that they would stop their connection 
with gambling to the extent of suppress- 
ing their poolroom service and special 
staff of operators. This involves the loss 
of many hundred thousand dollars annual 
income, and the discharge of 3,000 oper- 
ators. It will have an incalculable moral 
effect throughout the nation, not only be- 
cause of the crippling of a most perni- 
cious form of gambling, but because of 
the distinct issue of corporation ethics 
raised, the bold discussion of it in the 
public press and the victory for righteous- 
ness won within the corporation’s inner 
circle. District Attorney Jerome stood 
ready to test the matter in the courts. 
He still may. He certainly will if there 
is the slightest reason to suspect the com- 
pany of any duplicity in the matter. We 
prefer to think that there will be none 
of this. Of course, with such immense 
profits imperiled, the poolroom operators 
are bound to devise new ways of fleecing 
the unwary and defying the public. Re- 
cent discussion of the ethics of the whole 
matter ought to make it easy to pass sup- 
plementary legislation stopping the pool- 
rooms, and also, what is almost as im- 
portant, encouragement of race track 
gambling and poolroom activity by the 
sporting departments of newspapers. 
Several that have been most strenuous 
in condemnation of the Western Union 
directorate carry journalistic gambling 
departments. 

NARCHISTS coming from abroad no 

longer can find a home in this coun- 
try. So Congress decreed recently, and 
so the Federal Supreme Court 
has just announced in a deci- 
sion on the case of John Tur- 
ner, an English anarchist, held up by the 
authorities in New York. His case has 
excited some interest and compassion 
among a few individuals and journals in 
this country, who adhere to the old doc- 
trine of unlimited freedom of speech and 
action in a democracy. But in England 
today, as well as in this country, there is 
a decided reaction from the old position 
of unlimited welcome to all immigrants 
whatever their morals, physical condi- 
tion or attitude toward government. 
Parliament now has before it an Alien 
Act, modeled largely on our recent re- 
strictive legislation. Itis being criticised 
by ultra-Liberals and by some champions 
of the Jews who hitherto have found 
England a harbor of refuge. If found to 
bear unfairly on any class worthy of wel- 
come the act doubtless will be modified 
before it is passed; but, as a whole, it is 
a sign that democracy in England, as well 
as in the United States, has come to the 
age of introspection, and is moderating 
its sentiment with a touch of rationalism. 


Limits to 
Hospitality 


MERICAN naval power once taught 

Barbary bandits on sea that there 
was a limit to American patience. Mo- 
rocco has a progressive and 
liberal young ruler, but she 
still tolerates those pictur- 
esque, rapacious, roving Oriental bandits 
who make their living by raids on the 
unsuspecting rich. On such an one, by 
name Perdicaris, by race a Greek, by 
citizenship an American, by vocation 


A Fleet Off 
for Morocco 


a retired banker, they swooped down 
last week and carried him off. together 
with his stepson, an English subject. 
Whereupon both Great Britain and the 
United States acted vigorously, and two 
American squadrons have received orders 
to anchor off Tangiers. The bandit chief 
doubtless will name a stiff ransom which 
the treasury of Morocco will have to pay. 
Mr. Perdicaris will be returned to the 
villa he inhabits outside Tangiers; and 
ere long we shall have another case of 
‘raising the wind”’ by capture of Ameri- 
cans resident in the Orient. For in Miss 
Stone’s case we cared so much for her 
that we put our hands in our pockets and 
helped finance the Macedonian revolution ; 
and in this case the United States author- 
ities will teach Morocco that defective 
policing of rich Americans is a costly 
oversight for Morocco, and a pleasant 
and profitable diversion for bandits. 


Pierre AL MERRY DE VAL, papal 
secretary of state, seems to have 
handled the matter of the papacy’s pro- 
F am test against President Lou- 
nm ‘ “a bet’s recent visit to the 
king of Italy in such a way 
as to have played into the hands of his 
personal enemies and the French Minis- 
try. His note to the Powers explanatory 
of the papacy’s attitude contained state- 
ments and explanations not included in 
the note of protest to France. The re- 
fusal of the pope to see the head of the 
Freneh republic in itself was a tactical 
error, even in the opinion of many Cath- 
olics who consider it folly for the papacy 
to continue a losing fight on the issue of 
temporal power and who have hoped that 
under Pius X. a saner policy was to ob- 
tain. But to correspond with France in 
a far from candid way, while doing an 
irritating and derogatory thing, has 
aroused the republic, and has put at the 
Ministry’s back elements of the electorate 
which otherwise might not have been 
willing to support M. Combes, the pre- 
mier. The result has been that the 
French ambassador at the Vatican, M. 
Nissard, has been recailed to Paris. 


HE length to which some Australasian 

advocates of socialism are prepared 
to go is indicated by a resolution passed 
last month by the Trades 
Conference sitting in Christ- 
church, New Zealand. This 
resolution urged the government to es- 
tablish tailoring, boot and saddlery fac- 
tories, iron works and iron shipbuilding 
yards, and to nationalize the marine, 
coastal and international services. A 
further resolution was passed directing 
the formation of ‘‘an independent labor 
party ’’ to secure the passage into law of 
the foregoing proposals. The party rep- 
resented by these proposals is at present 
in a decided minority, but probably rep- 
resents the beginning of a new political 
development. The line of political cleav- 
age in New Zealand in the future is likely 
to be between those who stand by the 
present measure of accomplished social- 
ism and those who look upon the advo- 
cates of its sufficiency as ‘‘ conservatives.” 
In the meantime the politicians of that 
colony have no cause at present for com- 
plaint at having stood out of the com- 
monwealth. The last financial year closed 
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with a surplus of £750,000; and the Cus- 
toms Revenue has bettered that of the 
previous year by £352,000. The condition 
of the finances in the several Australian 
states is by no means so satisfactory. 


OREA has cut loose from Russia dur- 

ing the past week by withdrawal of 
valuable concessions to Russian trading 
companies and prospectors, 
and by other acts all clearly 
indicating the domination of Japan at the 
Korean Court. Such conflict between 
Russian and Japanese forces in Man- 
churia as has occurred during the week 
has shown Japan wise enough to retreat 
temporarily when outmatched in strength ; 
but there is no change in the opinion of 
European and American military strat- 
egists that,. broadly speaking, General 
Kuropatkin, the Russian general in chief, 
is in a critical position where, unless he 
is most wary, he will be circled about by 
Japanese forces, some of which are much 
farther north and inland than had been 
supposed. The commandant at Port 
Arthur is unofficially credited with a 
somewhat successful sortie. But if true 
it is a relatively unimportant affair. Far 
more serious is the sinking of one of 
Japan’s finest battleships, the Hatsuse, 
and the loss of a cruiser, the former blown 
up by a floating mine met ten miles out 
at sea, the latter by collision in a fog 
with another Japanese craft. The loss of 
the Hatsuse lessens the balance of Japa- 
nese superiority in North Pacific waters, 
and makes an assault on Port Arthur 
somewhat more likely. If it prove true, 
as Japan claims, that Russia is now sow- 
ing floating mines broadcast in the Yellow 
Sea, hoping thereby to duplicate the 
wrecking of the Hatsuse, the Powers 
will have every reason for filing a protest. 


The Far East 


National and State Home Mis- 
sions 


The directors of our National Home 
Missionary Society, having the care of the 
whole field of dependent states, naturally 
feel most keenly the urgency of the appeal 
for more money from our large and ex- 
panding territory. The changed condi- 
tions of Massachusetts, especially because 
of increasing immigration, have presented 
new problems and increasing demands to 
the directors of the State Home Mission- 
ary Society. While they have realized 
that their responsibility is to the whole 
country, they have felt the necessity of 
caring for Massachusetts churches in 
order that the sources of home missionary 
funds may not become exhausted. It is 
not strange that the directors of the Na- 
tional Society should wish to be heard as 
to its claims on Massachusetts churches. 

For some time past they have insisted 
on having not only a voice but a vote in 
deciding each year what proportion of the 
money contributed for home missions by 
Massachusetts churches shall be spent in 
that state, and what proportion shall be 
expended in other states through the na- 
tional society. Several conferences be- 
tween the two bodies have been held 
recently without resulting in any agree- 
ment. Both agreed that the oneness of 
the work and interests of the national 
and state societies should be insisted on, 
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that the national society’s representatives 
should work freely in Massachusetts, and 
that the churches should be free to send 
their contributions either to the national 
or state treasury. The directors of the 
state society offered to name the max- 
imum sum each year in their judgment 
needed in the state, to the annual meet- 
ing of the state society, the sum approved 
at that meeting to be accepted as the 
amount needed for the year. 

The directors of the national society 
were unwilling to accept this proposition, 
but proposed instead that the Massachu- 
setts society might name the amount it 
wished to spend in the state and refer it 
to the directors of the national and state 
societies, who would decide jointly on the 
maximum sum which the churches should 
spend of what they had contributed in 
their own home field. The Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society is a delegated 
body, each church contributing not less 
than $5 during the year, being entitled 
to be represented by one voting member. 
The nub of the question at issue, there- 
fore, was whether the Massachusetts 
churches should decide on the use to be 
made of the money they contribute to 
home missions, or after expressing their 
judgment in the matter should submit it 
for final decision to two boards of direct- 
ors, only one of which was chosen by 
themselves. 

The directors of the Massachusetts so- 
ciety submitted these propositions at its 
annual meeting last week, which, after 
extended discussion, were unanimously 
approved: 

1. We regret that we cannot accede to the 
recommendations proposed by the executive 
committee of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

2. Believing in the oneness of the interests 
and work of the national and state societies, 
we offer to confer with the executive com- 
mittee of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society at the beginning of each fiscal 
year as to our common work, and we assure 
the committee that we will handle the business 
intrusted to us by the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society with most cordial con- 
sideration for the interests of the national 
society as set forth in such conference. 

3. Representatives of the national society 
will always be welcome to the churches of 


Massachusetts for the presentation of the 
work of their society. 


It is not surprising that the Massachu- 
setts society sustained the action of its 
own executive committee. It would have 
been a strange subversion of Congrega- 
tionalism for our churches te have ac- 
cepted as part of a court of appeal fora 
final decision from their own deliberate 
judgment as to what should be done with 
their contributions, the directors of a 
body originally self-constituted, which is 
still only in part representative of the 
churches, 

The action, however, was taken after 
deliberation, with cordial appreciation of 
the wisdom and labors of the brethren of 
the national executive committee, and 
after the recommendations had been re- 
committed with suggested amendment 
intended to make fully manifest the 
loyalty of the churches to the great 
work of national home missions. 

This loyalty is not likely to be ques- 
tioned by any one familiar with the 
history of Massachusetts Congregational- 
ism. It has led all the states in its gifts 
to the national work, for many years 
contributing one-third of the whole 


amount paid into the national treasury. 
The energy shown by the state society 
under the wise leadership of Dr. Emrich 
in caring for our greatly increased for- 
eign population and in bringing our rural 
churches into closer fellowship is the best 
assurance that the fountains which have 
given forth so generously for the nation 
will be kept full and will flow yet more 
freely to refresh the whole land. 

The unanimous vote of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, after ma- 
ture consideration, has determined finally, 
we believe, the poliey of Massachusetts 
churches in their relations with the na- 
tional society. They will give freely to 
home missions for the whole country, de- 
ciding according to their own best judg- 
ment what proportion of their gifts ex- 
pended within the state will best promote 
the growth of the whole denomination. 
Now that these churches have thus clearly 
expressed their will, no doubt it will be 
accepted by all the parties concerned, and 
it may help to solve the problem of the 
adjustment of the national organization 
with its other state auxiliaries. The dis- 
position manifested at Fitchburg was 
wholly favorable to full and free confer- 
ence between the officers of the national 
and auxiliary societies to secure the lar- 
gest results for the whole field of home 
missions. 





Memorial Day 


The patriotism which has its annual 
reverent recognition each 30th of May by 
Americans of the Northland was the 
patriotism of war, of the physical as well 
as psychical settlement of vital issues of 
State. It was a gigantic struggle of vast 
groups of men holding the same religion 
and of the same racial stock. Each side 
produced its ever famous commanders 
and ever-to-be-respected soldiers in the 
ranks. Out of the struggle a Nation 
emerged where formerly there had been 
but a group of states. Slavery of human 
kind ceased to be legal. The world was 
taught that a people said to bea nation of 
shop-keepers and bent on accumulation 
of wealth had ideals for which they would 
sacrifice their first-born sons and infinite 
treasure. History was given great figures 
like Lincoln and Grant to place in her 
pantheon. 

Those who speak on Memorial Day sel- 
dom are content with dwelling on the past. 
They rightly choose to make it illumine 
the present and the future. They not in- 
frequently say, and truly, that there is a 
patriotism of peace quite as noble as that 
of war, a sacrifice of self in refusing to be 
venal which tests manhood as much as 
the struggle to face a foe when fear im- 
pels one to turn and flee. 

It is probable that in some such way 
this coming Memorial Day will be utilized 
by not a few preachers and teachers. 
They will do well to do so, for there is an 
accumulation of opinion expressed by 
eminent citizens of the country that the 
present is a time when the nation needs to 
be called back to the fundamental princi- 
ples and habits of a Christian democracy. 

The address of the Methodist Episcopal 
bishops, President Charles Cuthbert Hall’s 
address in Chicago last week before the 
Religious Education Association, Rev. 
Dr. N. D. Hillis’s sermon at Plymouth 
Church, .May 15, Moderator Coyle’s ser- 
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mon at the opening of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, Rev. Dr. George C. 
Lorimer’s latest book on the condition of 
the Christian Church, the address of Pro- 
fessor Osler of Johns Hopkins on Immor- 
tality at Harvard University were all 
keyed to a minor note of sad regret at the 
materialism, carnality and degeneracy of 
the American people at this time. 

A different interpretation of the same 
set of facts which confront these critics 
of society may be found in Prof. George 
A. Coe’s suggestive article in our issue of 
May 7. President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
in his lectures on The Moral Concern of 
Christianity, at Harvard in 1902, also said 
words which have to be weighed before 
one dogmatizes. He said that we shall 
have ‘‘a very inadequate conception of 
the power which holds the modern world 
if we do not allow ourselves to idealize 
the present situation as history has ideal- 
ized like situations in the past. Work, 
when measured by its relation to the 
thought, the ambition, the enthusiasm of 
men, holds the same relative place today 
which the revival of learning, for exam- 
ple, held in its time, or the struggle for 
political liberty. It is the absorbing, 
controlling, and, in its highest effect, the 
inspiring force of modern life... . It 
must be understood in the light of its 
own idealism. It does not mean the love 
of toil, nor does it mean the love of 
money. Neither the show nor the sub- 
stance of wealth offer a suflicient explana- 
tion for it.”’ 

We naturally idealize the past, and de- 
preciate the present. Everything that is 
now being said by Mr. Bok about the 
decline of institutional religion’s grip on 
young men was said better by Emerson a 
generation and a half ago. It was not 
altogether true then. It is not altogether 
true now. An individualistic age found 
its way of expressing its spirituality. A 
social age will find and is finding its way 
to express its lofty ideals. If we look for 
old ways in a new time we are bound to 
be disappointed. 

Nevertheless, it is a time for square fac- 
ing of facts by both State and Church, 
and no time is better than a day set apart 
to commemorate valor, self-sacrifice and 
obedience to truth as it was seen, from 
one point of view by the North and from 
another by the South. For the new time 
also demands valor, self-sacrifice and 
obedience to truth. 





A Woman’s Faith: Mary of 
Bethany 


Of all the women who ministered to 
our Lord, Mary of Bethany seems to 
have come closest to him in spirit. His 
teaching was easy, for she loved to listen 
to his words. She brought in full meas- 
ure what our Lord requires of every one— 
attention, belief and self-surrender. We 
find her sitting at the feet of Jesus and 
we have his commendation of that listen- 
ing attitude in his rebuke of her master- 
ful sister’s bustling energy. It was Mary 
who used the ointment which was per- 
haps her chief treasure to anoint the 
head of Jesus. She is the forerunner of 
a great multitude who have wrought 
marvels in the earth by devoted love and 
quiet faith and unquestioning obedience. 
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The mention of her work and that of 
the other women who ministered to our 
Lord suggests inevitably the large place 
which women have always taken in the 
life of the Church. It is sometimes said 
in reproach that the churches are sup- 
ported by the women, and it is quite true 
that a larger proportion of their member- 
ship is made up of women than of men. 
It is true, on the other hand, that the 
personal appeal of Jesus is an appeal of 
strength and not of weakness. The very 
readiness of women to believe is evidence 
of this, for it is to strength and not to 
weakness that women are ready to com- 
mit themselves. If it is harder for men 
to believe and obey, it is because their 
strength meets in Christ strength of a 
different quality which will be satisfied 
with nothing less than that self-surrender 
which it is so hard for strength to make. 

The Church would not be balaneed or 
complete if it were made up wholly 
either of men or of women, for the Church 
in its ideal condition represents not a par- 
tial but a complete humanity, just as in 
Christ there was not only the power of 
initiative and controlled strength of a 
man, but the delicacy, sympathy and pa- 
tience of awoman. And most of us will, 
if we search our memories, discover that 
the power of the character of Christ has 
been revealed to us more frequently in 
some woman’s faithfulness than in the 
strength and uprightness of a man. 

What the Church and the individual 
needs is just what Mary of Bethany de- 
sired and found—to come into personal 
contact with the Spirit of God who is the 
Spirit of Jesus Cheist, our Brother. We 
need to put ourselves in Mary’s attitude 
of ready listening and, when the will and 
purpose of our Master become clear in 
our hearts, of unquestioning obedience. 
For growth and knowledge come alike 
and only from the power of God through 
the experience of active obedience. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, May 29—June 4. Luke 10: 38-42. 


In Briet 


State meetings galore this week. The re- 
ports are well worth reading. 


Some people love Humanity. Others love 
men. The latter are the best lovers. 





Even the Gulf Stream has caught the disease 
ef the time —restlessness and hurry. 





Religion bulks large in the month of May if 
great ecclesiastical gatherings are any test. 





The courts in St. Louis already have begun 
to indict and punish women who are luring 
women from abroad to serve for immoral pur- 
poses. Glad of it! 





President McLean of Pacific Seminary and 
Dr. Charles R. Brown of Oakland are in the 
van of the season’s visitors from the far West. 
Boston is always delighted to greet them. 





A treasurer of a large and fashionable city 
church notices a marked decrease in counter- 
feit and other bad coins in the contribution 
boxes. But he has so little faith in the up- 
ward progress of humanity that he thinks the 
multiplication of slot machines accounts for 
this decrease. 





The probate court of Cumberland County, 
Me., has decided that the codicil of the will 
of Solomon H. Chandler is valid. The will 
gave the whole estate, valued at about $1,000- 
000, to the American Board. The codicil di- 


vides the estate between the Board and the 
testator’s heirs. The case goes to the higher 
court. 





A New York state jury has recently de- 
clared a murderer, ‘‘ Not guilty,’’ because his 
victim, whom he slew deliberately, was the 
paramour of his wife. The New York Trib- 
une, commenting upon this verdict says that 
it disgraces New York State—and will lead 
logically to lynch law for all crimes. 





Notwithstanding Dr. Lyman Abbott is not 
a Tolstoian, the American Peace Society, after 
a sharp debate, has voted with only three men 
dissenting to retain his name on the list of 
vice-presidents of the society. Opposition 
came from anti-imperialists. Dr. Abbott was 
defended by Pres. Robert Treat Paine and Mr. 
E. D. Mead. 





Ata First Voters’ Rally in Providence last 
week, the State in the person of Governor 
Garvin, the Church in the person of Bishop 
MeVickar and the School in the person of 
President Faunce of Brown University said 
wholesome and much needed words on the 
evils of venality and civic indifference as they 
exist in the Commonwealth of Rhode Island. 





The Japanese have shown remarkable mod- 
eration and sympathy for Russia in their re- 
joicings over the destruction of the battleship, 
Petropavlovsk and the death of the great Ad- 
miral Makaroff. In an evening parade at 
Nagoya all the lanterns used were white, the 
color for mourning. A memorial service for 
their late enemy was held by the navy. A 
frequent comment made by Japanese in refer- 
ing to the brilliant victory was, ‘‘ It is so sad 
for the Russians.”’ 





Governor Vardaman of Mississippi, the 
Negrophobe, doesn’t like the statesmanlike 
utterances of Bishop Galloway of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, relative to the 
Negro. He says if he had his way he would 
drive the bishop from the South. Mr. Vard- 
aman also says that the present President of 
the United States is ‘‘devoid of a redeeming 
vice or a compensating virtue.’’ Putting it 
mildly Mr. Vardaman is a pest—to his race 
and his section of the country. 





No man who, when governor of a great 
state, was a foe of civil service, no man who 
now sneers at municipal reformers and public 
officials who are striving to put down evil and 
vice has any business to set forth before the 
country at a national party convention the 
merits of a man who, if he stands for any- 
thing, stands for a civil service based on merit 
and for honesty in politics. Such an orator- 
spokesman would have his tongue in his cheek 
all the time he was praising his candidate. 





An astonishing ignorance of the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon in Great Britain was 
brought out at the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts churches in Fitchburg last week, when 
opposition was offered toa resolution approv- 
ing the effort to establish such services in this 
country. Dr. Alexander Whyte, the famous 
minister of Free St. George’s Church in Edin- 
burg, Scotland, has enlisted in this movement 
by developing a mission on this plan in one of 
the districts of the city occupied mainly by 
working men and their families. 





Rev. R. J. Campbell of City Temple has given 
the Evangelical Philistines another chance to 
condemn him—those who found fault with him 
because he went to the Bishop of London’s re- 
ception. When in Rome he paid his respects 
to Pope Pius X. To those who criticise him 
for his breadth of toleration and acquaintance- 
ship and who wish him to consort with Evan- 
gelicals or Protestants Mr. Campbell replies, 
with good temper, ‘I wish people would un- 
derstand that I want to live my lifemy own 
way, and to do what I think right.” 
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An effort is to be made by Northern Ameri- 
can Baptists to raise an endowment fund ef 
$500,000 within five years with which to edu- 
cate a native ministry in foreign fields. Presi- 
dent Wood of Newton Theological Seminary, 
who championed the policy at the annual 
meeting of the Missionary Union at Cleveland 
last week, says that it is the most important 
action American Baptists have taken in years, 
and that if the money is raised and set at 
work it will produce results on the mission 
fields ten times greater than an equal invest- 
ment of funds in American missionaries 
could. 





An officer of a benevolent society made a 
public plea for money the other day, repre- 
senting the need as so great that the news- 
papers perhaps not unreasonably announced 
that unless funds were at once contributed 
the society would become bankrupt. Its offi- 
cers hastened to assure the public that its 
financial condition was never better than now,,. 
and that they were only anxious to secure an 
endowment which would provide for future 
needs. Agents of missionary societies should 
take pains to show whether their prayer is, 
** Give us this day our daily bread,’ or, “ Give 
us enough to insure us against coming wants.”’ 

One hundred ultra-ritualistic Protestant 
Episcopalian clergymen from various sections 
of the country assembled to ‘‘ consecrate’’ a 
monastery near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., last 
week. Bishop Whitehead of Pittsburg was 
chief celebrant at a function in a diocese over 
which Bishop Potter presides. Bishop Potter 
tolerates, but he will not participate. The 
founder of the Order of the Holy Cross which 
is to occupy this monastery is Rev. J. O. S. 
Huntington, son of Bishop F. D. Huntington 
of central New York, once professor of ethics 
at Harvard University. The inmates of this 
retreat are pledged to poverty, chastity and 
obedience. 

Principal P. T. Forsyth who succeeded Dr. 
Cave in 1901 as head of Hackney College and 
who formerly was a renowned preacher at 
Cambridge, has been elected president of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
In his speech thanking the union for its token 
of confidence Principal Forsyth referred touch- 
ingly to the isolation of the place he now 
holds. ‘*The colleges are isolated enough 
from the churches and the solitude of a prin- 
cipal may be very great.” He told of the self- 
sacrifice of his father, a Scotch peasant, who, 
on a wage of eleven shillings a week, so lived 
and economized that his son was educated. 
Dr. Forsyth described himself as always hav- 
ing been a lover and pursuer of truth and still 
a pursuer of reality. In an interesting recent 
article on Dr. Forsyth describing his library, 
his books and the men who have influenced 
him both as teachers and as authors, he is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘ A democratic church with 
an under-educated ministry is doomed to futil- 
ity; such ministers may lead, but they cannot 
guide. And the one thing democracy needs 
now is guidance.” 





With such speakers already assured as Drs. 
Abbott, Hillis and Jefferson, Justice Brewer, 
Gen. O. O. Howard and Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
D. D., of London, Congregational Day at the 
World’s Fair Oct. 21, ought to furnish a sub- 
stantial and appetizing feast. We doubt not 
that glorying over the past will be seasoned 
with pertinent admonitions for the present. 
Congregational Day follows the adjournment 
of the National Council at Des Moines and ex- 
ercises will be held in the great Festival Hall 
of the exposition. During the continuance of 
the fair a bureau of information is to be 
maintained by the St. Louis churches. Its 
headquarters are with the First Church on 
Delmar Boulevard, close to Grand Avenue, 
where on week days a clerk will be found 
prepared to answer verbal or written inquiries. 
Here also will be found restrooms, reading 
and writing tables, telephone and a register_of 
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names. St. Louis churches generously put all 
these fac lities at the service of their brethren. 
The bureau does not undertake to engage 
rooms or board. But to every person sending 
an addressed and stamped envelope, it will 
mail a list of reputable hotels, boarding 
houses, and private families made up after 
careful inspection. 


Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


A new feature in a state meeting, and aclear 
word as to Dogma (New York, page 737). 


A Negro father who wanted a Congrega- 
tional church fifty dollars’ worth. (Tennessee 
State Meeting, page 755.) 


A close grapple with Congregational prob- 
lems at the Michigan state meeting. That 
association means business. (Page 762.) 


Boston School Children “ At 
Home” to Their Friends 


For more than twenty years the third week 
in May has been set aside by the public school 
authorities of Boston as a time when parents, 
always welcome, are specially urged to visit 
the schools. Some schools keep open house 
throughout the week, but in general one day 
is set aside. 

This was the case with the Hancock School 
over in the North End among a most hetero- 
geneous population. Its halls were filled last 
Thursday with admiring parents and friends. 
Snatches of strange dialects floated down the 
corridors; ‘* Little Italy” stood in groups in 
the hall or mingled in unusual democracy with 
Jews and Russians. In the schoolrooms, 
where the usual work was going on, each 
little head turned quickly to the door when- 
ever a visitor entered, for if father or mother 
entered the pupil might be excused to act as 
escort through the building, interpreting in 
the classroom and displaying the glories of 
the exhibition hall with an air which only the 
proud consciousness of being an integral part 
of the institution could inspire. Out of the 
larger hall, with its display of minerals, 
themes, drawings, tlowers, sloyd and sewing, 
opened the cooking classroom, where a bevy 
of little girls in picturesque white mobcaps 
and aprons concocted wonderful combinations 
to the delight of the mothers looking over 
their shoulders. ‘‘ This afternoon,”’ explained 
the teacher, ‘‘they are making their national 
dishes,’”’ and she showed a table set forth with 
most un-American dishes made by the girls. 
Here were strange three-cornered tart arrange- 


ments, a Jewish dish known as Hamon’stush,, 


or Hamon’s hat, Italian polenta and macaroni 
in every conceivable guise, flooden, tagleth, 
turteling soup and other unusual viands. 

The week stands as a splendid witness of 
the effort to strengthen the relationship be- 
tween school and home, and the visitor was 
moved to say to the teachers, as did many of 
the parents, ‘“‘ [ make you my congratulations.”’ 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 20 


The leader, Mrs. Frank Wood, read the 
sixth chapter of Ephesians. The topic on 
the prayer calendar for this week being 
Japan, and Osaka named specially for the 
day. 

Miss Lamson spoke of the appointment of 
a much-needed assistant to Miss Case of 
Osaka, and of the imperative demand for 
new missionaries in several stations in Japan, 
Turkey and China. 

Miss Emily Hartwell of Foochow told of 
the work at Pagoda Anchorage where Mrs. 


Hubbard, with many home cares, carries on 
valiantly the task of training the Bible women 
for their indispensable service, and Mrs. Abell, 
Miss Hartwell, Mrs. Codwise, Mrs. Perrin, 
Mrs. Winslow and Mrs. Stedman offered 
prayer. 


Ohio’s Retiring Secretary 
BY REV. IRVING W. METCALF, OBERLIN 


Seventeen years pastor of two Ohio churches 
and seventeen years the servant of all the Con- 
gregational churches of Ohio is Dr. John G. 
Fraser’s record from his graduation from Ober- 
lin Seminary to the close of his work as secre- 
tary of the Ohio Home Missionary Society. 
He took the position at the urgent request of 
his brethren on the executive committee with 
whom he had served efficiently for several 
years, expecting to fill it only temporarily. 
But he has been re-elected annually till his 
service as secretary covers two years more 
than half the life of the society. 

He has been bishop of Ohio Congregational 
churches, exercising with a kindly hand that 
really strongest sort of ecclesiastical authority 
which, like the deliverance of a Congregational 
council, has no power except what lies in its 
reasonableness. He has been for most of the 
time practically a ministerial bureau for all 
the state; consulted because of his wide ac- 
quaintance and wise counsel. Gathering 
funds from the stronger churches and dis- 
tributing them wisely to the weaker ones, he 
has come into intimate personal relations with 
all Congregationalists in the state, and by pas- 
tors and people, in the largest city churches 
and smallest and remotest country parishes, he 
has been welcomed in pulpits and homes. 
For a number of years Pilgrim Church, Cleve- 
land, made him guest of honor at its annual 
banquet. The editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
says that Colonel Newcome is the best known 
and best loved character in English fiction. 
Secretary Fraser is easily first in the hearts of 
his fellow-workers in Ohio. He is loved for 
his character and for his years of untiring 
devotion to our churches. 

He was born in Vermont but has lived in 
Ohio since four years old. His father, at 
forty, left a prosperous business in Vermont, 
took a seminary course, and then, marrying a 
Connecticut schoo] teacher of rare ability and 
equal consecration with himself, they de- 
liberately chose for their lifework the care of 
destitute and unattractive fields unable to sup- 
port a pastor. For more than thirty years 
(twice in one church and thrice in another) 
they labored with great joy wherever the need 
seemed greatest among the smaller churches 
of northern Ohio—‘‘ filling the gaps in the 
Lord’s vineyard,” he used to say. The salary 
probably never exceeded $500, and from their 
private income thousands of dollars were 
quietly dropped into the treasuries of the 
benevolent societies. 

Dr. Fraser is such a man as might be ex- 
pected to come from that home of culture and 
consecration. His own home has been built 
on such ideals and his own ministry has been 
of this unambitious but deeply and widely in- 
fluential type. His wife was also an Oberlin 
graduate. For thirty-five years, until her 
death a year agu, they Jabored together in 
perfect union of spirit and with unwavering 
devotion to the work of the kingdom. They 
were in rare intellectual and spiritual accord. 
Mrs. Fraser’s first care was always for her 
home and family, but she was a frequent 
writer for the press, was prominent in literary 
clubs and missionary societies, and was a val- 
uable helper in her husband’s home missionary 
work. The narrative of religion in the Ohio 
minutes for 1903 was written by her. Together 
they attended the London and Boston Inter- 
national Councils. 

Dr. Fraser is intellectually keen, with clear 
vision, and a never-failing but always kindly 
humor. He has rare gifts of expression. He 
has gathered a valuable library relating to 
Ohio Congregational history and has done 
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much writing of permanent historical value. 
Marietta College conferred on him the degree 
of doctor of divinity in 1889. 

For twenty-five years he has gathered the 
statistics of the churches, and the Ohio 
reports have been notable for their accuracy 
and promptness. He has also been treasurer 
of the Home Missionary Society all the time 
the treasury has been in Ohio. He will con- 
tinue to serve as registrar of the State Asso- 
ciation, and will retain his home in Cleveland 
for the present. 


4 97 
Unknown 
BY REV. HENRY HUGH PROCTOR, ATLANTA, 
GA. 


There lies this Memorial Day sleeping 
under the tender turf of Southern soil 
and beneath these soft skies a brave sol- 
dier boy who in the memorable days of 
the sixties fell fighting here for the flag. 
He lies in a well-kept grave marked, ‘‘ Un- 
known.”’ 

One? Nay! One hundred and fifty- 
one thousand, seven hundred and ten! 
Of these I am thinking, to these my 
heart turns in gratitude this memorable 
Thirtieth of May. If my poor pen had 
music in it I could but pour out the song 
that stirs my heart. 

Unknown? They were not unknown to 
the foe they met, willingly acknowledg- 
ing them worthy of their steel. Not un- 
known to the brave commander at whose 
word they went forward to die, not ask- 
ing why. Not unknown to the great 
sad-hearted man who sat in melancholy 
silence in the White House, and finally 
gathered up in his own body the one great 
stroke. 

Unknown? They were not unknown 
to the communities whence they came, 
whose places remain unfilled to this day. 
Not unknown to the faithful shepherds 
who missing them from their flocks re- 
membered them with moving pathos 
every Lord’s Day. Not unknown to 
the boys they left behind who became 
men the day they saw them march away 
to martial strains to the defense of na- 
tional honor. Not unknown to those 
maidens who anxiously awaiting their 
betrothed who were never to return 
finally found themselves bereft while yet 
unwed and to the end of their days sat 
“like patience on a monument”’ smiling 
at grief. Not unknown to the fathers 
who could not keep back ‘the tears the 
day they left, and as the days went by 
eagerly searched the columns of the 
dead, but in vain. Not unknown to the 
mothers who looking upon the Southern 
cross, as did the mother of our Lord upon 
the cross of Calvary, felt their hearts 
pierced through with the sword of an 
anguish unspeakable. 

Unknown? They were not unknown 
to the four millions for whom they died 
—they who for two and a half centuries 
suffered unatoned insult, wore the yoke 
that galled and drank the cup that was 
bitter, wrought like Samson at the mill of 
American slavery. Not unknown to this 
humble son of these dusky millions, who 
is entering into the light long held back 
from his fathers and mothers. 

As they fell far away from home, kin- 
dred and loved ones, dying for me, I will 
go out this day and in behalf of those to 
whom they are not “unknown” lay a 
flower of love on the sacred place where 
they rest. : 
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How the Assignment of 
Specific Tasks Inspired a 
Large Number of Chris- 
tians to Service #% % 








His Most Effective Sermon 


By Hendrick Holm 


A Young Minister’s Suc- 
cessful Attempt to Trans- 
form a Church Quiescent 
into a Church Militant 








The church at Hebron had never been 
noted for its large congregations. It was 
vaguely remembered that in the days long 
since gone by, when the men whose forms 
now were bent and whose heads were 
now crowned with gray were mere boys, 
the attendance upon the services of the 
church was larger than of late years. 
But so far back as the middle-aged people 
could remember, the number whose feet 
turned toward the house of God on the 
Sabbath day had always been limited, and 
composed mostly of women and children. 

The saintly man who for fifty years had 
been the beloved shepherd of the flock in 
that part of the world, Father Brown, 
had not worried over nor chafed under 
this condition. He felt sure that the fruit 
of his labors would appear in time. Was 
he not speaking in the name of the God 
of the whole earth, and had He not prom- 
ised definitely that his word should not 
come back to him void? After the death 
of Father Brown there succeeded to the 
pastorate a young man, Paul Sterling by 
name. 

Unlike his predecessor, Paul chafed 
under the conditions which met him. 
That mothers and their children, faithful 
women and promising boys and girls, lis- 
tened to him as he spoke the truth as he 
had been led to see it was a matter for 
rejoicing. But that so many of the men 
and older boys, that so large a proportion 
of the village population seemed to have 
no desire to hear his word or to attend 
upon the services of the Lord’s house 
worried him. Nor was he given any 
richer peace when he learned that many 
who now absented themselves from the 
sanctuary had been regular attendants 
when they were boys. Thatsimply meant 
that the boys now listenening to him 
with eager minds and enthusiastic hearts 
would in the near future join this large 
indifferent class that seemed to be un- 
touched by his ministry. 

In his distress over the sad condition 
of things, anxious to do his full duty 
toward his parish, he drove to a neighbor- 
ing village where dwelt an aged servant 
of the Lord, noted for his wisdom in 
things spiritual, rich in experience in 
Christian work, and laid the matter 
before him for advice. 

‘*You would know why men and older 
boys do not attend more generally upon 
the services of the house of God. I will 
answer by stating some laws that I think 
operate in human life, and you, if you 
are wise, may draw your own conclu- 
sions. Children go to church and to 
school to be taught because at that age 
teaching without opportunity for prac- 
tice does not seem inconsistent. Women 
go to church because naturally sensitive 
in such matters, because they are more 
easily attracted by that which is refined 
and spiritual. Being expected to take 
a less conspicuously active part in life 
they do not so much feel the lack of op- 
portunity for active work in the world 
outside. Men do not go in large num- 
bers because a man cannot bear to be 


taught what he is given no opportunity 
to apply. Boys will come together again 
and again to drill for fighting even though 
no call to fight comes. Notsomen. Our 
militia is always small when there is 
peace. But few care to join it. Every 
one is ready to enlist and to drill when 
there is a call to meet a real enemy in 
actual battle. You are a teacher, but 
you are a leader also. If you have 
drilled your present congregation and 
not led them into battle, is it strange 
that strong, active, energetic, young and 
middle-aged men do not care to join your 
company? ”’ 

Paul thought long and earnestly upon 
the sage advice. He had preached to his 
people, as had his predecessor before him, 
sermons lacking in neither eloquence nor 
power. But he had made no effort to 
lead them into active service. True, a 
few of them taught classes in the Sunday 
school, served as officers in the church 
and in its various organizations. But the 
great majority did nothing; nor had he 
pointed out anything which they might 
do. Everything needing to be done had 
been accepted by him as his duty. Now 
it began to dawn upon him that he had 
no right to relieve his people of all work. 
The plan that was beginning to evolve 
itself in his mind seemed startling at 
first. But there are times when only the 
startling will accomplish one’s end. 

Much to the surprise of the congrega- 
tion that had settled itself comfortably to 
listen to a brilliant setting forth of some 
phase of revealed truth the following Sun- 
day, he said: 


Dear friends of the Hebron church I shall 
not preach after my usual fashion this morn- 
ing. Sage counsel, emanating from one whom 
you all would accept as good authority were I 
to name him, has led me to see my error as 
your pastor. I am called to be not only a 
preacher, although that is as great an honor as 
can come to man, I am also to be your leader 
in Christian work. Here I have been derelict. 
I have led you into no service since my com- 
ing to this field, having myself done the work 
the privilege and blessing of doing which were 
yours. 

This week, under the regular schedule as 
outlined for myself, Mrs. Adams, who you all 
know is bedridden, should be visited and 
prayed with. Mrs. Abner Jones will do that. 
Mr. Samuel Smith, who has been laid aside 
for some weeks with a broken leg, should be 
visited and cheered. Deacon Drew will enjoy 
that privilege. A new family has moved into 
the old cabin across the creek; I had planned 
to call upon them and to invite them to our 
services. Mrs. Deane will carry the invitation 
and thus welcome them into the community. 
I am expected to give a Bible reading at the 
cross-roads schoolhouse. Deacon Brown will 
do that this week, and Mr. and Miss Reed will 
go with him to help in the singing and to give 
such other assistance as shall be called for. 
Next Sunday we are to receive our annual 
offering for foreign missions. Mrs. Thompson 
will see that every member of the church is 
given an envelope and provided with literature 
upon the subject. She may call in such other 
assistants as she shall need. Weare to enter- 
tain the spring conference of our churches 
next month. Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dexter 
will arrange places of entertainment for the 
delegates. They will also give the names and 
addresses of those who can entertain, with the 
number of guests for whom they can provide, 





to Mr. Luther. He will organize a corps of 
boys to meet the delegates at the trains and 
escort them to their places of entertainment. 

This marks a new departure in our 
church life. Not all the blessing of serv- 
ing is to be mine hereafter. From week to 
week your pastor, no longer a preacher 
only, will assign various members of the 
church to such duties as he thinks their talents 
fit them for. Our effort from now on will be 
to put to work the members we already have. 
When they all are at work it will be time 
enough to enlist new ones. We have been 
wondering .why more men did not unite with 
our church. I begin to respect them for their 
hesitancy, since the church has given so 
little proof of its fighting and working quali- 
ties. Far be it from me to belittle the power 
of clear and honest statement of revealed 
truth. Let us remember, however, that a 
large proportion of men will never be inter- 
ested in thechurch until more activity in work 
is manifested by those who represent and com- 
pose it. ‘ 

At our Thursday evening meeting those who 
have done what has been assigned them will 
report. Others will report from time to time 
as their work has been performed. 

We have been the expectant and trusting 
church. Let us also be the church militant 
and triumphant. God help us to so conduct 
ourselves as a force for righteousness that they 
who work evil shall fear us, that men shall say 
when we march against wrong, ‘‘ The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,” and that strong, en- 
ergetic, ambitious men shall be eager to join 
our ranks. 

Needless to say, there were no sleepy 
listeners to this sermon. Needless also 
to say that no other subject could crowd 
out the sermon in the visiting following 
the benediction. People, gathered in 
groups here and there, forgot to men- 
tion the weather, forgot the condition 
of crops and the outlook for a bountiful 
harvest. The one theme of interest was 
the sermon. 

The splendid spirit in which it was re- 
ceived spoke volumes for the place the 
pastor occupied in the hearts of his 
hearers. No pastor, not having the full 
respect and the undivided affection of 
his people, could have preached such a 
sermon and not have raised opposition. 
It proves what so many ministers forget, 
that it is vain for a man to try to lead 
people who do not know him well enough 
to have confidence in him, or who, having 
learned to know him, feel they are not 
justified in following his judgment. 

It was not easy for Mrs. Jones to pray 
with bedridden Mrs. Adams; but she did 
it, and her part of the blessing was not 
the least rich, even though Mrs. Adams 
said the hour she spent with her had been 
the most blessed that had been hers in 
many weeks. Deacon Drew had a severe 
tussle with himself ere he went to cheer 
Mr. Smith, laid by with a broken leg; 
but he prevailed over his reluctance, and 
added a full measure to his own spiritual 
stature. To call upon the family living 
in the old cabin across the creek tried 
Mrs. Deane severely ; but she performed 
her duty in a spirit of cheerfulness, and 
came away with the knowledge that he 
who thus walks in the Master’s footsteps 
is led into the richest joy, and that even 
the poor are well worth becoming ac- 
quainted with. Deacon Brown had never 
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conducted a Bible reading in his life. But 
he consulted his pastor, who gladly ren- 
dered aid, and he gave a very acceptable 
and profitable reading at the cross-roads 
schoolhouse. Mrs. Thompson became 
more interested in foreign missions than 
ever before as she sent envelopes to all 
members of the church, and with them 
letters setting forth the greatness of the 
work. Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dexter 
got more good from the spring confer- 
ence than they ever dreamed a confer- 
ence could give, and Mr. Luther and 
boy messengers were blessed in like his 
manner. 

The new departure marked a new spirit, 
which was not long in making itself felt 


even outside the church. There was an 
air of expectancy about both members 
of the church and people in the village 
that made dullness and disinterestedness 
almost impossible. Men became enam- 
ored with the services of the Lord’s 
house, and new recruits for work where- 
ever they could be used volunteered from 
time to time. Every communion service 
saw a new company of volunteers. 

Old and familiar hymns took upon them- 
selves new meaning and beauty. ‘ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers’’ was sung often 
indeed, and always with a zest and vol- 
ume that well-nigh raised the roof. Old 
and worn-out passages of the inspired 
Book glowed with new life and power. 
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The prayer meeting was no longer a prob- 
lem to the pastor, for not only was the 
attendance full, but there were so many 
workers to report and what they had to 
tell was so full of interest that the hour 
given to the service seemed all too short. 
The prayers offered after the reports at 
each service fairly tingled and throbbed 
with divine fire and enthusiasm; their 
tone was rich with confidence and grati- 
tude. 

Throughout the county the church be- 
came known as the church militant. But 
the pastor called it the church trium- 
phant. Both names were appropriate. 
Only the church militant can ever be- 
come the church triumphant. 





Stirring Times at Home 
While Battles Go On at 
a Distance % % 








Three Typical Meetings in Japan 


By Rev. James H. Pettee 


America’s Great 
Opportunity 











Thanks to brilliant Japanese naval victories 
by which her enemy’s fleet has largely been 
blown up or bottled up in its own ports, the 
home waters and mainland of this far Eastern 
fighter have experienced none of the horrors 
of actual warfare. Indirect results, however, 
are apparent on every hand. 

Farewells to the reservists, funeral services 
for the honored dead, wounded prisoners at 
Matsuyama and Kobe, financial distress among 
factory operatives at Osaka and silk weavers 
at Kyoto, general tradal depression, heavier 
taxes and war fund collections, a revival of 
curious superstitions concerning soldiers and 
sailors, police shadowing of all suspects, ex- 
citement over war bulletins and newspaper 
extras, these are a few of the distractions 
amid which we live and work in Japan at the 
present time. Many ordinary meetings or 
annual gatherings are either held almost with 
closed doors or omitted altogether. Three 
marked exceptions during the past month are 
worthy of special mention. 


Fifty Years Since Perry's Treaty 

A great meeting was held on March 31, in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Tokyo, as a half-century 
anniversary of the signing of the first treaty 
between Americaand Japan. After able his- 
torical addresses by those two lovers of free- 
dom, national progress and international] har- 
mony, Count Okuma and Hon. S. Shimada, 
M.P., the crowded meeting passed under the 
direction of Dr. J. H. DeForest of Sendai, 
who by his adroit mingling of English and 
Japanese kept the mixed audience in good 
humor and yet up toa high level of action so 
that Bishop McKim’s timely and perfectly 
worded resolution proposing ‘the starting 
here and now by the American citizens resi- 
dent in Japan of a fund for the aid of the 
destitute families of Japanese soldiers and 
sailors, to be known as the Perry Memorial 
Relief Fund to be placed at the disposal of 
His Excellency the Minister of the Imperial 
Household for distribution under the com- 
mand of His Imperial Majesty” was received 
with great enthusiasm, Americans and Japa- 
nese vieing with each other in their haste to 
subscribe. Altogether 63,811 yen were con- 
tributed on the spot and the amount is steadily 
working its way toward a round hundred 
thousand. 

An interesting feature of this memorable 
meeting was the happy commingling both on 
floor and platform of Americans and Japanese, 
missionaries and merchants, war correspond- 
ents and lovers of peace, Buddhists and Chris- 
tians, gray-heads and school children. Each 
American present wore a tiny Japanese flag, 
while Japanese were decorated with the stars 
and stripes in silk. National anthems, cheers 
-and congratulations were equally divided. It 
was the gathering of the season, an honor to 


the memory of Commodore Perry and a strik- 
ing expression of the aspirations of two great 
nations. 


A Religious Convention 

A meeting of very different sort and yet of 
a no less typical order was the twelfth annual 
convention of the Japan Union of Christian 
Endeavor in Shiba Presbyterian Church, To- 
kyo, March 30. Simply to have held its an- 
nual gathering in this year of exceptional dis- 
tractions when many similar councils are 
omitted would have been satisfactory, but to 
have secured the attendance of representa- 
tives from fifty-one out of a possible one hun- 
dred and twenty-six societies and to have held 
one of the most impressive and promising 
meetings of the whole series was not only en- 
couraging to Christian Endeavorers and mem- 
bers of allied organizations, but it helped 
demonstrate the fact that a deep religious 
spirit pervades the nation and will not be ig- 
nored even amid the din of heavy artillery 
and the tramp of marching hosts. 

The militant note was dominant, but it was 
one appropriate to Passion Week and not 
merely to the passions of a fight in Man- 
churia. ‘‘Go forward,’ the motto adopted 
for next year, discloses the present temper. 
Twenty new societies were organized last 
year, and Junior work is being pushed with 
increasing vigor. Rev. F. S. Hatch, during 
the past three years Christian Endeavor gen- 
eral secretary for India, Burma and Ceylon, 
reached this country just too late for the con- 
vention but is now touring through Japan, 
holding helpful meetings in the interests of 
work for young people at Nagasaki, Kobe, 
Okayama, Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Tokyo and 
Yokohama. Such visitors are welcome in 
peace or in war. 


American Boarders in Conference 

Impelled by the emergency of the times, our 
Japan Mission of the American Board moved 
its annual meeting this year from July into 
April, and considered some specially weighty 
problems. Rey. Otis Cary presided, Mr. New- 
ell of Niigata was the preacher, and special 
addresses were given by Dr. De Forest of Sen- 
dai and Rev. C. B. Olds of Miyazaki. The 
mission wrestled vigorously over the problem 
of the best disposition of its scanty forces and 
the specia] questions of a war year. Dr. S. L. 
Gulick was transferred to Kyoto to take the 
chair of theology vice Dr. Albrecht resigned, 
and Mr. Newell was wrenched out of Niigata 
to fill the vacancy at Matsuyama. Tottori was 
left without relief except on paper, and steps 
were taken to inform the Prudential Commit- 
tee that that station, and possibly others with 
it, are to be discontinued unless three new 
families be sent to Japan in the near future. 
A pressing request for Dr. Doremus Scudder 


to return to Japan was unanimously adopted, 
and three more single ladies were urgently 
asked for. Increased funds and forces are 
the gravest needs of the year. 

An emergency committee of three men and 
two women was appointed to present to the 
Prudential Committee and the American pub- 
lic the unique opportunity now offered of 
greatly furthering the cause of Christian civ- 
ilization in the far East by generously aiding, 
in this their hour of need, the leading evan- 
gelistic, educational and eleemosynary enter- 
prise in Japan. It is a rare opportunity for a 
great and lasting advance in international servy- 
ice of the highest worth. Other missions are 
feeling the same and are issuing their appeals. 
Union movements of various kinds are being 
agitated to reach a wider public than the ordi- 
nary constituencies of missionary boards. It 
is Japan’s day of need and worth. Helping 
her means helping the whole East. The coun- 
try of Commodore Perry should rejoice in her 
opportunity and utilize it to the full. 

Okayama, Japan, April 23. 


Our Polity 
Is it Congregational usage to allow members 
on the church roll under twenty-one years 
of age to vote on calling a pastor, their votes 
being counted the same as others? This 
question is asked about a church which is 
under the corporation laws of Massachu- 
setts. 
The action of the Massachusetts legislature 
provides that ‘‘none but members of such a 
church shall be members of any such corpora- 
tion, and none but resident members of such 
chureh of twenty-one years and upwards shall 
vote.””? This applies, of course, only to such 
votes of the church as have legal significance. 
A member of a Lutheran church, well 
known and in good standing, wishes to 
unite with our Congregational church. His 
pastor refuses to give him a letter to our 
church or a certificate of good standing. 
What course shall we take? 
Your church, being assured of the applicant’s 
good standing in the Lutheran church and of 
his fitness to unite with a Congregational 
church, may vote to receive him as by letter 
from another body, making record that the 
church, acting on its knowledge of the facts, 
welcomed him as a Christian brother. 





At the Southern Baptist Convention in Nash- 
ville this month, the interest in their theolog- 
ical seminary at Louisville was so great that 
at a single meeting $50,000 were pledged toward 
itsendowment. Thereis great encouragement 
for the growth of a denomination which values 
so much the training of its ministers. 
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Memorial Dedicated to 
General Rufus Putnam in 
the Town of His Birth 


A Great Patriot Remembered 


By Rev. Warren P. Landers 


A Servant of the Nation in 
General and of Ohio in 
Particular 

















In his title to public gratitude for the unequaled service of saving the Northwest from slavery, and in delivering Massachusetts 


from the invader, Putnam is without a competitor.—SENATOR HOAR. 
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CENERAL RUFUS PUTNAM 

BORN APRIL 9 

SOLDIER IN THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 

COMPANION OF WASHINGTON 

CONSTRUCTOR OF WORKS AT DORCHESTER HEIGHTS 
THAT COMPELLED THE EVACUATION OF BOSTON 
ENGINEER OF FORTIFICATIONS AT WEST POINT 

FATHER AND FOUNDER OF OHIO 

LEADER OF THE COMPANY THAT CAVE THE. GREAT 

NORTHWEST TO FREEDOM EDUCATION AND LIBERTY 
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THIS MEMORIAL DEDICATED MAY 17 1904 
BY THE TOWN OF SUTTON AT ITS BICENTENNIA! 
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Inscription on tablet dedicated at Sutton last week 


No student of American history 
is unfamiliar with the Ordinance of 
1787. Senator George F. Hoar ranks 
it in importance with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Con- 
stitution, as one of the “three title 
deeds of American constitutional lib- 
erty.” The agent of the Ohio com- 
pany which secured from Congress 
this epoch-making enactment was 
Dr. Manasseh Cutler, one of the 
ablest Congregationalists of his day. 
But behind him—or better within 
him—was the leading spirit of the 
company, Gen. Rufus Putnam—a 
Congregational layman and a second 
cousin of the daring Israel. 

Two events make an extended ref- 
erence to the father and founder of 
Ohio specially pertinent at this time. 
General Putnam’s Memoirs have 
been lately issued. Last week the 
town of Sutton, Mass., made the 
dedication of a memorial to this dis- 
tinguished son a chief feature in 
its bicentennial celebration. 

Sutton—where the First Church 
has had an honored history nearly 
coincident with the civil life of the 
town, and where David Hall, Ed- 
mund Mills, John Maltby and Hiram 
Tracy had notable ministries—has 
had many conspicuous sons and daughters. 
From the home of Artemas Bullard came an- 
other Artemas and Dr. Asa toa high service 
for ourchurches. There was born Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Here lived the ancestors of 
Secretary of War Taft, and of Professors Esty 
and Grosvenor of Amherst. This is the home 
of Herbert E. and Frank A. Lombard—one 
a Massachusetts pastor and the other the 
dean of the Doshisha, Japan. 

But not only did they come this week to do 
her honor who eall the ancient town Mother. 
Rufus Putnam attracted others prominent in 
the nation and commonwealth. An apprecia- 
tion was read from President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Taft. Senator Hoar delivered an 
oration, and many conspicuous men united in 
modern hero worship. The State of Ohio sent 
her official representative. Marietta College 
by its representatives joined in the anniversary 
and dedicatory exercises. 


RUFUS PUTNAM 





Founder of the first permanent settlement in the Northwest Territory 





The man who was thus honored came to his 
career unprepared by association with books 
in the schools. Scant education was his while 
he followed farm life or worked at his trade 
as a millwright’s apprentice. But indomita- 
ble courage and determination made him mas- 
ter of one of the three “‘Rs.” His memoirs 
show a lack in some other branches, but arith- 
metic he made his own. Inspired by his kins- 
man he entered the provincial army, where he 
served until 1761. At the opening of the war 
for independence his skill in surveying was 
in demand. This he had learned from Col. 
Timothy Dwight, father of Yale’s president. 

It was Putnam’s mind and cunning hand 
which made possible modern Boston’s Evacu- 
ation Day. Afterwards he was associated 
with the engineering corps until the war closed. 
In rank he was then brigadier general, in 1793 
a major general. From 1783 to 1788 he lived 
in Rutland, Mass., in a house which still 
stands and upon which is a tablet bearing tes- 
timony to his conspicuous services in language 
not unlike that just dedicated at Sutton. It 
was under this roof that he originated the 
scheme which gave birth to the free 
State of Ohio. 

In those days the great Northwest 
Territory included the section be- 
tween the Ohio River and the Mis- 
sissippi and the lakes. This was 
desired by Revolutionary officers in 
recognition of service rendered their 
country. Washington himself ear- 
nestly favored the plan. General 
Putnam insisted that in the negotia- 
tions freelom and education should 
be assured for the million and a 
half acres involved in the proposed 
grant. The ordinance creating the 
territory was passed by Congress 
in the spring of 1787. In the fall 
Rufus Putnam led forth the first set- 
tlers. Before summer they reached 
the mouth of the Muskingum, where 
they pitched their tents and named 
the colony Marietta. 

At first as superintendent of af- 
fairs, then as one of the judges— 
who with the territorial governor 
constituted the lawmaking body— 
and finally as a delegate to Ohio’s 
first constitutional convention, Gen- 
eral Putnam served his generation 
as few men could. Modest, un- 








OHIO COMPANY’S LAND OFFICE 
This was built in 1788, and in it Rufus Putnam transacted the affairs of the Ohio Company 
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skilled in letters, his work was patriotic and 
uniformly creditable. In Marietta, where 
he lived until his death in 1824, he is held in 
grateful memory. To its first academy he 
gave hearty support. Marietta College was 
made possible through his broad educational 
interests. The First Congregational Church 
held him as a friend, and-he was prominent 
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in the erection of the edifice which is used to- 
day. 

For the local side of his career let Senator 
Hoar’s words be recalled, ‘‘ Rufus Putnam, 
the most eminent citizen of Worcester County 
and one of the few most eminent men of the 
country.”’ For the larger part in the national 
life re-read Webster’s reference in his reply to 
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Hayne, ‘“‘I doubt whether one single law of 
any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of more distinct, marked and lasting 
character than the Ordinance of 1787.” 

In the year of the St. Louis Exposition we 
do well to remember Rufus Putnam, hero of 
the early explorations of the North Northwest, 
the first surveyor general of the United States. 





A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


AN OUTWARD-SWINGING 
DOOR 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Death hath so many doors to let out life.—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

Then began the course of events that made 
the last three weeks of my sojourn at Echo 
Bluffs an ineffaceable record, and converged 
all my life towards a new center, whence a 
new path was to be found. 

The scenes of that Sunday in late August 
will hang forever on the walls of my memory. 
It was a golden morning. Across the great 
depths of blue sky were stretched long bands 
of ‘‘cat-tail’’ clouds. A white sail lay idly 
upon the horizon. There was an intense quiet 
—an August Sabbath quiet, that the chirrup 
of locusts and the occasional chipper of bird or 
squirrel seemed to emphasize rather than to 
break. Down in the harbor where the schoon- 
ers were drying sails wet with the heavy rain 
of the preceding night we heard the rattle of 
tackle and cordage; and from an orchard near 
by the dropping of a ripened apple. Strange, 
how vivid are some details, how blurred 
others! I tell the day’s story simply, as it 
flashes in my memory now like a hurried 
dream. 

Nat and I were standing on the church steps 
after the morning service, awaiting the close 
of Sunday school. 

‘““Well, Nat, did you learn anything new 
today?”’ 

‘*Sartin! Two things. Fer one, I learned 
this holler in the neck is to ketch a shirt button 
when it comes off in meetin’ time. Fer the 
next—doctor, if men should come to church 
dressed up in their character instid o’ their 
clothes what a sight they’d present! Hullo, 
what’s up now? Wet hair, and on the dead 
run. What do you want, Tom?” 

‘** Send the minister out.”’ 

Nat stepped back and beckoned to Shepard, 
who came to the door. 

‘“*Mr. Shepard, you’d better go tell Joe 
Arthur’s father his boy’s drownded.”’ 

** Joe Arthur? Where?’ Shepard quivered 


like a leaf. ‘*‘ How long ago?” 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


hour—Northern Lake—gittin’ 
He swum out an’ got ketched in 
Can’t you tell his 


“Half an 
pond lilies. 
‘em. I can’t—I can’t! 
folks?” . 

** Rob’s out on the schooner,”’ put in Nat. 

I gripped his arm. ‘A horse?” I asked. 
Nat nodded. ‘‘ Take the deacon’s.”’ 

** Let some one else tell his father,’’ I gasped 
in sudden excitement and sympathy. ‘ Here, 
quick!”” and in a trice Shepard and I had 
sprung into the buggy and were swinging with 
a gallop over the hill through the forest road 
winding to the lake. A mile we rattled over a 
lane that mocked us with its ragged surface. 
Minutes dragged and our minds outran the 
clattering hoofs. We passed a house not far 
from the lake, where I shouted for blankets 
and jugs of hot water, and they stared but 
nodded in dim comprehension. We hitched 
at the last fence and raced through the 
swamp. A white gleam, the unmistakable 
tint of the human body as it was lifted from 
the water to the raft, caught my eye as I 
pushed through the bush. 

**Out with him, boys! To the shore now, 
lively! Strip your coats’’—to the bystanders. 
* Down here—easy.’’ 

I pressed from his lungs the stream of water 
that told the story of the Jast breaths. We 
stretched the fine muscular form on the coats, 
my own bunched under his back, and while 
Shepard held the slippery tongue I began the 
task of artificial respiration. How the sum- 
mer’s acquaintance and the sense of a new re- 
lation to humanity had affected me I realized 
in the absorbed and eager interest that bound 
me to the object beneath. Of the crowd that 
surrounded I saw hardly a face. When the 
jugs and blankets came we placed them quickly 
and I kept willing workers rubbing hands 
and feet. We worked in silence except for 
my sharp and somewhat intolerant orders. Oc- 
casional whisky—a hasty search for the pulse, 
but my own throbbed so violently in every 
finger that I could only hope, uncertainly, one 
was there. It’s only a fragment of hope that 
can hang over a body forty minutes or more 


under water, but it is a hope that should never 
be abandoned till all reasonable efforts at re- 
suscitation have failed. A half-hour passed, 
and the perspiration was streaming from my 
body. The sun slipped below the branch of a 
tree and poured its intolerable impertinence 
into my throbbing eyes. 

** Better give up, doc,” said a voice sym- 


pathetically. ‘‘Us ’at knows the sea ’as 
seen more drownded than you. ’E’s dead— 
sure.’’ 


The men at his limbs slackened. 

“*Give up every one of you if you like,” 1 
said passionately; ‘‘ I’m here till I’ve done my 
duty.”” The hands quickened and worked on 
in silence. How I longed for oxygen and in- 
struments! As time wore by and no faint 
pulse revealed itself and the forced breaths 
grew less natural, unmistakable signs hushed 
every hope in my heart and I laid the bare 
arms sadly on the chest. I looked up at my 
surroundings. The boy’s uncle stood by. 

“Tt’s of no use, James,” I said with a sud- 
den dry sob—unusual to a physician accus- 
tomed to announcing death. ‘‘We’ve done 
what we could.’”’ 

From the vehicles that had gathered a long 
wagon was chosen to carry the body to the 
sorrow-seized home. Stiff with my long un- 
changed posture I limped up the path, and 
Shepard and I were driven back to town. 

Next day I sat in the two-roomed cabin by 
the side of the body, wiping the foam from its 
lips, while the father hung above the changed 
countenance of his son. 

*“My Joe! He was mine—God’s now,” he 
groaned. ‘‘ My best boy. I don’t know. O 
Joe! ’—a kiss—‘‘O God!” 

The tear-spent mother plied her irksome 
morning tasks. The young brother sat in the 
rough doorway wrapped in childish thought- 
fulness and sorrow. Little Minnie, golden- 
haired and strangely sweet in such surround- 
ings, hung about like a child angel, so free 
from sadness, so curiously rapt with the new 


experience. 
[To be continued.) 





Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The New Park Church 

A happy company assembled in Brooklyn 
May 18, when sod was broken for this new 
edifice. Dr. M. A. Taylor, whose brave and 
persistent efforts are thus rewarded, made a 
brief address, and after his prayer his wife 
turned the first shovelful of sod. Many oth- 
ers followed her example. The church has an 
admirable site, with a frontage of 100 feet on 
both Eighth Avenue and Second Street and 
undoubtedly, with such a leader as Dr. Taylor, 
will attract a large congregation. It is hoped 
that the building will be completed ina year. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

These monthly gatherings at the Chelsea 
have been unusually profitable this year, for 
two reasons: Topics and speakers have been 
interesting, and the social lunch and post- 
prandial speeches have brought the minis- 


ters into closer fellowship. At the last meet- 
ing of the season, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of 
Hartford and others, spoke on Music in the 
Church. 


New York Congregational Club 


The final meeting of the season was held 
May 9. Unusually large attendance was 
attracted by the presence of Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie of Cambridge, with Mr. William 
Sloane, chairman of the Army and Navy 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., and Admiral 
Francis 8S. Higginson. The’ general subject 
was Our Sailors and Marines. Dr. McKenzie 
is by inheritance and early training a seaman, 
and naturally is much interested in our mer- 
chant marines, on whom he feels that we are 
greatly dependent. His appeal for a larger 
proportion of our gifts to the seamen’s 
work was characteristically impressive. Mr. 
Sloane’s account of the Y. M. C. A. work in 
Brooklyn among the sailors was a revelation 
to many who had but a vague conception of 
the extent of the Sands Street operations. Ad- 
miral Higginson paid a tribute to the efficacy 
of the efforts to benefit the naval marines. 


Reward of Merit at the Mayflower 


Mr. R. G. Brown, who, after long and use- 
ful service, has been obliged to resign the 
Mayflower superintendency to accompany his 
wife to California, has been presented by his 
fellow-workers with a gold watch. 


The Sunshine Society 


This interesting organization held its annual 
meeting May 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria. It 
now claims 300,000 members; and 3,000 people 
were present at the afternoon session. The 
idea of the society, whose headquarters are at 
96 Fifth Avenue, is that the membership, in- 
itiation and annual dues shall be the render- 
ing of some service that shall bring happiness 
to some one else. Scatter Sunshine has by 
vote been declared the society song, and Good 
Cheer its motto. The organization embraces 
members of every denomination, including 
the Jewish and Roman Catholic, and evi- 
dently is accomplishing good work under the 
leadership of its founder and president, Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden. 

Dixon. 
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The General Association of Illinois 


No more beautiful place than Princeton can 
be found in the State of Illinois. A city of 
about 5,000 inhabitants, a city of charming 
homes, a city in which poverty finds it diffi- 
cult to live, surrounded by the richest farm- 
ing land and a center of Congregational influ- 
ence, it was fitting that the association should 
hold its sixty-first annual gathering here. 
The welcome and hospitality accorded are 
beyond praise. Dr. Richard Edwards, who 
still survives, was pastor nine years. Rev. 
J. W. Welsh is the present pastor. 

The association was formed at Farmington 
in 1844, by nine ministers and delegates from 
five churches. At that time there were 64 
churches in the state and 40 ministers. The 
churches now number 363, with a member- 
ship of a little over 50,000 and 56,600 pupils 
in their Sunday schools. Last year benevo- 
lences reached the sum of $169,200, home ex- 
penses $694,500. There are now 450 ministers 
in the state. There has been a loss of about 
200 in the number of church members the past 
year, accounted for by the fact that four small 
churches have become extinct and that many 
of the larger churches have revised their 
rol!s. The additions by confession, more than 
2,600, are in excess of any recent year. In 
fact, the churches have made substantial 
gains and are in better condition for service 
than ever. The increase in the number attend- 
ing our Sunday schools is encouraging. Here 
there has been a gain in the schools connected 
with the churches of over 4,100; in 111 mis- 
sion schools of more than 7,000. This demon- 
strates the earnest and faithful work of the 
Sunday School Society and of Dr. McMillen. 

Dr. John Faville was moderator, and Rev. 
W. B. Thorp of Chicago assistant. The ser- 
mon by Dr. W. E. Barton from the text Mark 
2: 5, ‘* Thy sins are forgiven thee,’’ was in the 
preacher’s best mood and admirably suited 
to the occasion. The address by Mr. Wil- 
liam Pickens, a colored man, on Encouraging 
Aspects of the Race Question, was one of the 
best recently given on this question, and sug- 
gested its author as a coming rival of Booker 
T. Washington in the power to discuss his 
theme and to hold an audience. The address 
of Dr. Brodie, the superintendent of home 
missions, was illustrated with stereopticon 
views and was valuable and inspiring. Prof. 
Graham Taylor called attention to some con- 
trasts between social conditions in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, and by his ear- 
nestness, clearness of statement and evident 
anxiety to anticipate by just treatment the 
dangers which threaten us socially and eco- 
nomically profoundly impressed his audience, 
which was then lifted to greater heights by a 
remarkable missionary address by Dr. Sydney 
Strong on his recent visit to South Africa. 
This address was illustrated by numerous 
stereopticon views. In passing it should be 
said that in its annual meeting the ladies of 
the Home Missionary Union paid a well-de- 
served tribute to the memory of Mrs. Sydney 
Strong. 

Important questions were discussed in the 
papers and addresses. Dr. Charles Caverno’s 
paper on Divorce started with the statement 
that the law of divorce, and the only law 
which satisfies the ethical sense and:is thor- 
oughly righteous, is the law given by Christ. 
The exception, permitting divorce on the 
ground of adultery proves, Dr. Caverno thinks, 
the rule laid down without qualification in Matt. 
19. Another striking paper was on the duty 
of the pulpit as regards changed conditions of 
thought, prepared by Rev. J. R. Smith of 
Quincy. He insisted that the minister should 
look upon his position as one requiring him 
to tell his people what views scholarship is 
proving to be true in reference to the Bible 
and decline to ask his people to accept doc- 
trines which rest upon opinions whose falsity 
is taught in the public schools. A spirited dis- 
cussion followed. Not a few were inclined to 
hold to the traditional views of the Bible on 


the ground that science itself is uncertain in 
its conclusions. 

The report on graded Sunday schools, by 
Prof. E. T. Harper was thorough and satis- 
factory. There is no doubt that the Sunday 
schools of the state are dissatisfied with pres- 
ent methods, and that they feel that neither 
the International nor the Blakeslee System is 
adapted to present needs. The testimony of 
Dr. Strong and Mr. Gates and not a few others 
was decisive. But the most stirring and won- 
derful address of the whole meeting was de- 
livered at the woman’s meeting, by Prof. 
E. A. Steiner of Iowa College. His subject, 
the New Emigrant and the New Problem was 
one upon which he was entirely at home, and 
which he treated with thrilling eloquence. 
Dr. John Faville read a clear and valuable 
paper on Work for Men. 

One of the striking features was a visit of 
the association to Dover, six miles distant. 
The ladies of this little village had prepared a 
bountiful luncheon in the parlors of the Dea- 
coness Home. To see this home and how 
exactly fitted it is as a rest place for the worn- 
out servant of the churches, and for the care 
of orphan children, in all sorts of vehicles the 
association was taken so far across the coun- 
try. Judge O. N. Carter, a native of the 
region, addressed his audience from the steps 
of the home while it was seated around him in 
the open air. His theme was the Majesty of 
the Law. A report on the Sunday school 
situation was made by Secretary McMillen, 
and two addresses were more specially de- 
signed to set forth the larger opportunity now 
offering itself to women through the deaconess 
movement. Dr. W. A. Bartlett presented this 
larger view from the side of the pastor, and Mrs. 
C. W. McCulloch spoke of it from a mother’s 
point of view. These addresses came in close 
connection with a report by Dr. G. H. Wilson 
of what has been done the past year in this 
home and in the Fisk Home in Chicago, and 
as there was a deficit of about $450 needed to 
leave the association free of debt a collection 
was taken on the spot which more than pro- 
vided for it. But the association needs, and 
at once, about $10,000 with which to pay for 
the Chicago property and to make repairs and 
changes in Dover. 

Reports from what the deaconesses have al- 
ready done were cheering. At Pana Miss 
Dockery holds the fort. Our church there had 
died, but it has revived again, and Miss Dock- 
ery has won the confidence and good will of 
the miners and of all the inhabitants of the 
town. The association went back to Prince- 
ton with the conviction that the Dover Home 
will have a large place in the development of 
the deaconness movement in Illinois. 

The papers and addresses on the proposed 
union with the United Brethren and the Meth- 
odist Protestants were net enthusiastically in 
favor of it. The writers believe in federation 
and in such union as is possible, natural and 
spontaneous, but not in a union brought about 
by force or toincrease numbers. A doubt was 
expressed as to the life in these three bodies 
being the same. Those who spoke from the 
floor, with scarcely an exception, favored the 
union. But there is not much enthusiasm 
over it in this state. 

While not rising to the height of some pre- 
vious associations, the meetings were all excel- 
lent. The harmony was complete. Differ- 
ences, however vital, were put aside and all 
seemed to be anxious to plan in such a way as 
to secure the best spiritual gifts for Illinois. 
The attendance was about up to the average, 
although some sections of the state were not 
fully represented. Rev. E. G. Smith, a resi- 
dent of Princeton, presented the moderator 
with a gavel made from an oak which stood on 
the Lovejoy place. Some changes were made 
in the working of the Ministerial Bureau and 
efforts to secure larger contributions for mis- 
sions at home and abroad characterized all the 
sessions. Action was taken approving the 
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proposal of the seminary for evangelistic move- 
ments which will cover the state. Deep inter- 
est was manifest in the seminary and in Dr. 
George, its president. Hearty approval was 
also given the Anti-Saloon League. 
FRANKLIN. 


Pennsylvania 


First Church, Pittsburg, was hospitable hostess to 
forty ministers and delegates. The Smoky City 
favored the sessions with phenomenal weather. 
‘** Baptist weather?” “ No; Congregational weather ; 
for it is sprinkling all the time.”’ So it was a wise 
move when the ladies, under Dr. B. G. Newton’s 
direction, spread their ample collations in the 
church parlors. Otherwise, the members of the 
association would have been scattered city-wide. 
Throughout the association, from the welcome to 
the final benediction, there was no uninteresting 
moment but, if anything, a noticeable crescendo, 
culminating in Dr. Gladden’s forceful eloquence in 
the concluding sermon. 

The national societies and their increasing work 
found representatives in Drs. Richards, Creegan, 
Roy, Rice, Duncan, and Superintendent Jones, 
who in vivid description seemed to arouse new 
interest in the C. C. B. S., the A. B. C. F., M. the 
A. M.A., the N.C. M. R. F., the 8S. S. & P. S., and 
the C. H. M. 8. 

Dr. R. 8. Jones of Scrantom preached on The 
Man of God. Dr. Kloss of Philadelphia depicted 
Congregationalism and the Under-Fellow, and Dr. 
T. C. Edwards, Kingston, pressed home The 
Preacher and His Message. Other addresses which 
made the sparks fly were Fatal Flaws in the Neo- 
Critical Method of Biblical Interpretation, The Need 
of a Positive Note in the Pulpit and Pew, and The 
Art versus the Business of Soul-Saving. 

The registrar reported no churches dropped, but 
five churches added up to January, 1904: Chandler’s 
Valley (Swedish), Glenolden, South Sharon, Stock- 
dale (Slavonic), and Williamsport. Ministers, 116: 
without charge, 47; churches, 113; received on 
confession, 712; total membership, 12,662; total 
benevolences $9,169, and expenses, $110,183; 
Sunday school membership, 14,161, and 63 Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, with a total membership 
of 3,233. All these statistics would be larger had 
not many churches failed to report. The new state 
registrar is Rev. William F. Slade, Braddock. 

The work of the state is progressing. During the 
year the West bas given us Rev. C. L. Kloss and 
Rev. L. H. Ruge, and the East, Dr. Frank Russell 
and Rev. Messrs. G. R. Lockwood, D. E. Burtner, 
William Williams and R.C. Drisko. With few ex- 
ceptions the churches are fairly flourishing, and are 
girding their loins for a better, brighter, more ag- 
gressive and progressive future. If enterprise in 
benevolences will match the enterprise of the 
church-building spirit, Pennsylvania will forge 
ahead rapidly in Congregationalism. 

The moderator, Thomas Addenbrook, Esq., of 
Braddock, sent messages of fraternal greeting to 
the State Associations then in session. New 
features introduced were: Special committees on 
church extension, Sunday school, labor problems, 
missions and ministerial relief. As the ministers 
and laymen separated, it was with the conscious 
conviction that the “Old First Church” made no 
mistake when nearly four years ago she withdrew 
from the Welsh-speaking churches and allied her- 
self with the English-speaking churches, making 
possible the joyous fraternizing in things Congrega- 
tional of those who must always speak with more or 
less brogue, and of those whose pure English is “‘to 
the manner born.” It will be many years yet before 
the need of Welsh services here and there shall 
pass away; but this will not hinder throughout our 
commonwealth the speedy uniting of mutual in 
terests, sympathies, purposes, and affections in the 
onward work of the churches of the Pilgrim faith 
and polity in the State of William Penn. “ To the 
center of the state in 1905!” C. A. J. 


Fitchburg Flashlights 


Struck Off At Last Week’s State Meeting 


The report is accepted, and will be embalmed in 
the annual minutes.— The Moderator. 

A solo at morning devotions each day is typical 
of the generous and constant musical assistance of 
the choir. 

At the time set for morning devotions the Scrip- 
ture was fulfilled, “‘ Two men went up to the temple 
to pray.” 

Before the last foreign speaker on the long home 
missionary program was done, the congregation 
saw its Finnish. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Taps 


Sleep. 

Now that the charge is won 
Sleep in the narrow clod; 
Now it is set of sun, 

Sleep till the trump of God. 
Sleep. 


Sleep. 
Fame is a bugle call 
Blown past a crumbling wall; 
Battles are clean forgot; 
Captains and towns are not. 
Sleep shall outlast them all. 
Sleep. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese, in the Atlantic. 





E wish it were possible to secure a 
wider hearing for the Society for 
the Protection of Native Plants. Its 
work is greatly needed everywhere. The 
writer lives in a region where 
Protection for the trailing arbutus, once 
Native Plants : . 
abundant, is now practically 
extinct. In other places the pink lady- 
slipper, which not many years ago made 
the spring woods gay, is a rare survivor 
of the flower hunters. The fringed gen- 
tian has disappeared from roadsides where 
it was once familiar. These beautiful 
flowers make the appeal of helplessness 
for life in vain to thoughtless and selfish 
visitors. The society only asks that wild 
flowers and ferns should be gathered with 
care and discrimination. ‘‘Such a flower, 
for example, as the bluebell should al- 
ways be cut with scissors or a knife, 
rather than picked, to prevent its being 
uprooted; and even when cut care should 
be taken to gather it only where it grows 
most abundantly, that no picturesque tuft 
be so completely done away as to set no 
seeds for another year.’’ That wild blos- 
soms should be gathered only where they 
are abundant and then in moderation: 
that the flowers of the roadside should 
be spared for the pleasure of the passerby : 
and that delicate blossoms should never 
be massed but show to the best advantage 
when each has room to reveal its separ- 
ate beauty—these are some of the sugges- 
tions of the society, to fall in with which 
will be a matter of course for all real 
flower lovers. Miss M. E. Carter, at the 
Boston Society of Natural History, will 
be glad to supply information or the leaf- 
lets of the society. 


Drugging the Sentinels 


We live in a world from which it must 
always be impossible to expel germs of 
infection. Medical science, indeed, has 
accomplished wonders in isolating and 
destroying these thronging microbes of 
disease and holds out hope that much 
more may yet bedone. But for our com- 
fort it may be remembered that another 
line of defense is open to every one. Our 
bodies are organized for resistance, and 
to strengthen the resisting powers is 
nearly as efficacious as to remove the 
sources of infection. If we were immune 
to all the noxious germs, so that lodging 
in our bodies they would instantly be 
overcome and destroyed, there could be 
no disease. On this turned the fate of 
the invaders from Mars in Mr. H. G. 


Wells’s story, The War of the Worlds. 
Masters of a science of war beyond any- 
thing earth knew, they threatened to ex- 
terminate mortals—but perished suddenly 
in the midst of their triumphs because 
they were not immune to the germs of 
disease in the air of earth. 

‘‘Do not weaken your defenses,”’ is the 
last word of medical science. It finds 
recent and specific utterance in the words 
of Dr. Webster, president of the Illinois 
Board of Health, to young men: ‘‘ Do not 
drink whisky, if you wish to avoid typhoid 
fever. There is nothing more conducive 
to stomach troubles than whisky. A low 
vitality and imperfect digestive organs 
invite typhoid fever.’’ And the same is 
true, of course, of alcohol in other mix- 
tures and with other flavors. 

The well-known fact that many patented 
medicines are tinctures, many of them 
carrying a larger proportion of alcohol 
than the dram drinker gets in his whisky 
and very much more than in his beer, 
conveys a warning. Such alcoholic doses 
weaken the defenses of the body against 
the germs of disease. If stimulating 
doses of alcohol are really needed to tide 
us over the shoals between the winter 
and the spring, they should at least be 
taken intelligently and not in the form 
of ‘‘spring bitters,”’ in which some un- 
known person does the compounding for 
his own benefit and not ours. 

The confidence of a certain part of the 
public in these compoundings of others, 
sold under taking names, is illustrated in 
a recent report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, which mentions by name 
four proprietary medicines for catarrh, 
colds or asthma, ‘‘all of which were 
found to contain® cocaine, an insidious 
and dangerous poison, as an active ingre- 
dient.’’ There ought to be something 
more than exposure in a little read bul- 
letin for such conspirators against the 
public health and sanity. There ought 
to be swift and unescapable punishment. 
For leading men without warning into 
slavery to an insidious poison like cocaine 
is drugging and corrupting the sentinels 
that watch against disease. 

On the other side we have a recent 
warning against the evil effects upon the 
sentinels of health in our bodies from 
over-indulgence. After nearly a year’s 
experimenting upon soldiers and students 
Professor Chittenden of Yale seems to 
prove that many of us weaken our resist- 
ing powers by overeating—a special temp- 
tation always of the nervous and seden- 
tary classes and especially to be resisted 
in hot weather. We must keep our bodies 
healthy by keeping them alert. Drugging 
or pampering the sentinels is always an 
invitation to the lurking enemy. 


Where did you learn that music? For it drew 
My dreaming back down autumn paths of 
years, 
Touched chords long silent and forgotten 
tears, 
Recalled dim valleys where dead violets grew, 
Soothed me with twilight, as it were it knew 
The very secret of my heart and sighed 
For sympathy, and when at last it died 
It seemed as if my soul were singing too. 
—Rennell Redd, in Myrtle and Oak. 


Wanted: A Revolution 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


Not of men but of minds. A little 
wider opening of the door for a fact per- 
haps too big for easy entrance, or, it may 
be, shaped so differently from long ac- 
cepted facts we keep in store, that we eye 
it askance inclined to believe there is 
again, ‘‘no room in the inn.”’ 

Two reports lie before me as I write; 
one the description by the Countess of 
Warwick, of the effects wrought in girls 
and women who go out from her beautiful 
school of horticulture and floriculture, 
experts able to make a happy, well-paid 
living in the new field. But a girl gar- 
dener or gardener’s helper, naturally, to 
the conservative mind is what one old 
gardener called ‘‘a nomaly.”’ 

‘‘Not that I’m quite clear in my mind 
as to that name,”’ he explained, ‘‘ but my 
lord called me it one day, when his tem- 
per was a bit up, on aecount of me not 
doing something I wasn’t never taught 
by no one and hadn’t no real business to 
be taught according to my way of think- 
ing. And girls or young women—they’re 
all the same in the hend and I’ll take any 
boy you bring, sooner’n the best head- 
piece on a girl. It’s against Scripture,” 
he proceeded, warming again. ‘‘ Against 
Scripture I take it. Women and gardens 
don’t fit, no better’n they did when Eve 
was put in one and meddled. They ain’t 
meant to fit. Didn’t the Lord himself, 
leastways His angel, drive ’em out? So 
don’t talk to me of girls in a garden!”’ 

This was the voice of Stubbs, head gar- 
dener on a fine old English place, and 
wagging his obstinate old English head, 
gray in long service, his carnations al- 
ways taking the prize. And in spite of 
accumulating evidence, the world at large 
is still much of Stubbs’s mind. Manual 
training, gardening, etc., for the boys; 
cooking and sewing for the girls; in a 
series of prospectuses of orphan asylums 
and industrial schools, this division is 
taken for granted. Women students in 
agricultural colleges, larger in number 
each year, thousands of girl children hap- 
pily at work in school gardens, or in 
waste-land cultivation in and about our 
cities, still do not convince. 

Lady Henry Somerset finds floriculture 
an almost certain and abiding cure for 
her inebriate women, but the reforma- 
tory that might otherwise take them in 
admits as their possibility only ‘“‘cooking 
and sewing.”’ 

Coming to the second record, I read of 
work in a new ‘“‘kinderfarm”’ near the 
top of the Ozark range in southern Mis- 
souri, a region now justly famed for its 
fine fruit, but otherwise little known, 
where cottages are to take the place of 
the usual ‘‘home,”’ each of them to hold 
from six to ten children with a kinder- 
garten matron, and each with its own 
acres holding orchards, gardens, henner- 
ies, apiaries, dairies, etc., in part at least 
cared for by the children. A central 


school will take in all the children, to be- 


educated under one general system, and 
Talso find ‘‘the eurriculum will include 
cooking and sewing for the girls, manual 
training for the boys.’’ 
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In the nature of things, the girls sur- 
rounded by all forms of farm life will ab- 
sorb some practical knowledge of what 
they stand for. But while ‘‘cooking and 
sewing ’”’ are inevitable facts of life, why 
should not the girl also, here and in hun- 
dreds of other institutions for children, 
learn the free and happy use of her hands 
—put up her own shelf at need, saw and 
cut and shape at will the box or bench or 
whatever else she may see to be useful 
and desirable? 

One effect is seldom considered, yet is 
vital beyond words. The loose exaggera- 
tion, the easy and fluent lying of the 
small boy dealt with in social settlement 
life, or in mission school, often ends as 
he learns careful nicety of measurement, 
the meaning of true lines and joinings, 
the demand for conscience in each bit of 
work. This is also true of cooking and 
sewing, but not true enough to alter 
brain cells, creating new ones incapable 
of the loose inaccuracies of the average 
woman. The ‘‘new education’? as we 
call it, much of it defined in Plato’s Re- 
public, which is not particularly new but 
very particularly to the point, believes 
absolutely that most forms of outdoor 
work are as good for women as for men, 
and thus for woman child no less than 
man child. And so again facing these 
‘‘nomalies,’’ one prays, Speed the day 
when all men may see what health and 
strength, what store of happiness and 
that content that is only another form of 
happiness, are lost to the woman child 
in private home or public asylum, where 
the law, written or unwritten, demands 
‘‘manual training for the boys, cooking 
and sewing for the girls.”’ 


Women in the Advertising Field 
BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


Prof. W. D. Seott of Northwestern Univer- 
sity is authority for the statement that modern 
advertising is the outgrowth of the last fifteen 
years. He shows that Harper’s Magazine 
alone gave more pages during the current 
year to this branch of journalism than the 
total amount which it devoted to it from 1864, 
when its first advertisement appeared, to 1887, 


_ when it abruptly doubled its advertising space. 


The appearance of Professor Scott’s series 
on The Psychology of Advertising in such a 
journal as the Atlantic, as well as the schools 
of advertising which are springing up all over 
the country, together with the growing bibli- 
ography on the subject, proves the present 
importance of advertising as a profession. 

Inevitably the woman who must be a wage- 
earner asks, ‘‘ What does this mean for me?” 

In a recent interview Mrs. E. M, H. Merrill, 
editor of American Motherhood, gave an an- 
swer when she advised a young woman jour- 
nalist to study advertising. ‘It isa splendid 
open field for women, one of the few which 
are not over-occupied. Only last week the 
head of a large advertising agency here in 
Boston told me his business was crippled for 
want of competent solicitors.’’ 

When this was quoted to the advertising 
manager of a prominent weekly he shook his 
head. ‘‘I don’t know about that. Business 
men, as a usual thing, don’t like women com- 
ing to their offices. I know but one really 
successful woman in the field of publicity and 
that is Miss Kate Griswold. If there is an 
opening for women she ought to know of it.’’ 

Genuinely interested in the subject by this 
time, the writer found her way, a few days 
later, to the office of Profitable Advertising. 

“No,” the publisher answered, ‘‘ I am not 

nly successfal woman in the advertising 
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business. There are scores of others. But I 
am the only one who owns and publishes an 
ndependent advertising journal.” 

“It is, then, a field for which women are 
fitted?” 

“*Yes,”’ Miss Griswold answered quickly. 
**But there are many in it who ought to be 
out of it. They don’t understand business 
methods, and waste a man’s time by not going 
straight to the point.” 

As she spoke, the crisp, low tones, the keen, 
resolute eyes and direct manner of stating 
facts, revealed the secret of her success. 

“On the other hand,” she continued, 
‘“‘women who do succeed stand in the front 
rank of their profession. Here, as elsewhere, 
the call is for specialists. Some women, like 
Mrs. Ella L. Breed of Boston, have a talent 
for soliciting, while Miss E. S. Leonard of the 
J. A. Richards Agency and Miss Helen M. 
Shaw, now our Western manager, are experts 
on booklets. Mrs. N. L. Umbstaetter, the 
artist of The Black Cat, Mrs. Crosby-Buek 
and Miss Anna Burnham have won recogni- 
tion as artists in illustrating advertisements. 
Skill with the camera has brought others en- 
viable places as producers of photographic 
designs. Some prominent authors, like Mrs. 
Margaret Holmes Bates and Miss Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, are also successful writers of 
special advertising matter.” 

Subsequent investigation showed that many 
leading manufacturers and prominent period- 
icals have women in charge of their advertising 
departments, and some of the well-known 
posters, notably among them those of the 
ubiquitous ‘‘ Sunny Jim” are the products of 
women’s ingenuity and skill. 

Enormous sums are paid out annually by 
the larger firms simply for advertising. One 
authority puts the total annual expense at 
$600,000,000. Mr. Post alone spends as much 
as $600,000 in advertising food products, while 
the Procter & Gamble Co. have made a three- 
year contract with the Ladies’ Home Journal 
whereby they pay $148,000 for the right to a 
full page in each issue. This means that so- 
licitor and designer as well as the newspapers 
make a good thing out of it. And why should 
not women take advantage of this as well as 
men, providing they show an aptitude along 
these lines? 

It means, of course, hard and patient work. 
As one successful woman writes, ‘‘ A good ad- 
vertising man must be a salesman and a 
buyer, a writer and a printer, artistic and 
practical.” Besides being conversant with 
business men and methods, artists, engravers, 
periodicals and what not, ‘‘he must be able 
to write clearly, forcibly, enthusiastically, 
tersely, or as a friend puts it ‘ sellingly.’ ” 

As for the woman who is fearful of the re- 
ception she will receive, the universal testi- 
mony is that here as elsewhere she will always 
be treated with courtesy so long as she is 
womanly and understands her business. 


The sale of cut roses in the United States 
amounts to about $6,000,000 a year; carnations, 
$4,000,000; violets, $750,000; and chrysanthe- 
mums—a short-season crop—$700,000. Thean- 
nual production is estimated at $100,000,000 each 
for roses and carnations and $50,000,000 for 
violets. This statement shows the great supe- 
riority of the carnation in two important 
points. It can be produced and sold more 
cheaply than the rose and its keeping qualities 
are very much greater. The carnation will 
never have as much sentiment as the rose, but 
it is destined to outstrip the rose as a people’s 
flower, if indeed it has not already done so.— 
Country Life in America. 


A French lady, on her arrival in this coun- 
try, was careful to eat only such dishes as she 
was acquainted with, and being pressed to 
partake of a dish new to her, she politely re- 
plied, “‘No, thank you; I eat only my ac- 
quaintances.” 


749 
Closet and Altar 


EFFECTIVE HUMILITY 


Yea, all of you gird yourselves with hu- 
mility, to serve one another: for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to 
the humble. 





As this humility is a precious grace, so 
it is the preserver of all other graces and 
without it, if they could be without it, 
they were but as a box of precious powder 
carried in the wind without a cover, in 
danger of being scattered and blown 
away.—Robert Leighton. 





He hath no need of me in grand affairs, 
Where fields are lost, or crowns won unawares. 


Yet, Master, if I may make one pale flower 
Bloom brighter, for thy sake, through one 
short hour; 


If I, in harvest fields where strong ones reap, 
May bind one golden sheaf for Love to keep; 


May speak one quiet word when all is still, 
Helping some fainting heart to bear thy will; 


Or sing one high, clear song on which may soar 
Some glad soul heavenward, I ask no more. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 





The so-called passive virtues either are 
not virtues or are not passive. Humility, 
patience, self-denial and the forgiveness 
of injuries are battles and victories.— 
Roswell D. Hitchcock. 





He who wants to do a great deal of 
good at once will never do anything.— 
Samuel Johnson. 





Christianity has abler advocates than 
its professed defenders, in those quiet and 
humble men and women who in the light 
of it and the strength of it live holy, beau- 
tiful and self-denying lives. The God 
that answers by fire is the God whom 
mankind will acknowledge: and so long 
as the fruits of the Spirit continue to be 
visible in charity, in self-sacrifice, in those 
graces which raise human creatures above 
themselves, thoughtful persons will re- 
main convinced that with them in some 
form or other is the secret of truth.— 
James Froude. 





How shall I thank Thee, O my 
Father, for the love which in Thy 
large and holy plans makes room 
and feels the need of such an one 
as 1? Teach me my own true place 
and work, the measure and the 
limit of my powers. Let me be 
wise and glory, not in myself but 
Thee; following the example of 
Thy Son, our Lord, in lowliness of 
heart. So help me to use my gifts 
for helpful ends according to the 
measure of my opportunity, in all 
simplicity of faith and with a quiet 
mind. Keep me from pride which 
blinds the heart and that self-con- 
sciousness which is a weight upon 
endeavor. Make humility effective 
as a gathering and directing of my 
powers for better service, and grant 
me continually the companionship 
and leading of Thy Holy Spirit that 
I may be a good workman, to the 
honor of Thy Holy Name. Amen. 

















For the 


The Decoration Day Lady 
BY MAY W. CLYMER 


‘There she comes again!’ cried Eloise. 

‘Where?’ asked Dudley. 

“Down Tulip Pathway; she almost 
always comes that way. And O, look 
what lovely flowers she’s brought today, 
such a great basketful!”’ 

Both children thrust their heads through 
the hedge that separated their own ground 
from the cemetery proper, for Eloise and 
Dudley Drummond lived in ‘“‘the ceme- 
tery house,’’ as the other children called 
it. In the winter it was rather bleak and 
lonely, though the white shafts rising out 
of the surrounding feathery snow looked 
beautiful. And underneath the soft cov- 
erlet rested many quiet sleepers. 

Eloise often thought of them, and some 
of the names followed by the words, ‘‘ aged 
eight,’’ or ‘‘aged ten,”’ grew familiar to 
her. 

The lady whom they were watching 
had also grown familiar to the children. 
Every pleasant Saturday for months they 
had seen her come with her basket full 
of flowers; violets in early spring, roses 
in their season, and later the many-hued 
summer flowers were brought by ‘“‘The 
Decoration Day Lady’ as Dudley named 
her when they began to notice her regular 
visits. 

‘*We’ll call her ‘The Decoration Day 
Lady,’’’ said he, ‘‘’cause she decorates 
every week, ’stead of only once a year, 
as the soldiers do.”’ 

Often as they had watched her coming, 
they had never yet been brave enough to 
address her. Usually they hid behind the 
hedge, and watched her lay flowers ten- 
derly on the graves. The children no- 
ticed that it was beside the smaller 
one that she lingered longest, and on 
that she spread the most beautiful flowers. 

‘*I’m going to speak to her,’’ announced 
Eloise boldly one day. 

**O Eloise, would you dare? ’’ whispered 
Dudley. 

“Yes, I would. Every week, for 
months and months, she’s put flowers 
on ‘Baby Bessie’s’ grave, more than 
it could possibly hold, and there’s ‘Mar- 
garet Grace aged ten’ and ‘Lilian May 
aged nine years and fourteen days,’ and 
lots and lots of others that never have a 
single flower, only the grass growing up 
so tall and wavy over them. I’m so 
glad,’’ and here Eloise’s voice dropped 
to a whisper, ‘‘that God made the grass 
so tall and pretty, for when the wind 
blows it seems to bow its head as if to 
whisper, ‘Lie still, little children; I’m 
here, I’m here.’ ”’ 

Dudley drew a quick breath. ‘‘ You do 
think such queer things, Eloise. But 
let’s crawl through and tell her before 
the basket is empty. Maybe if she knew, 
she’d put just a few on the other graves. 

He started to wriggle through the small 
opening, but Eloise clutched him excit- 
edly by the arm. 

‘Dudley! waita minute! I’ve thought 
of something lovely. It’s a great deal 
better than telling her. You know when 
they are going to decorate the soldiers’ 
graves they mark each one with a tiny 
flag, so that when they come marching 
in it will be easy to find them.”’ 

“Yes,” said Dudley. ‘I’ve helped put 
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the tlags on. 
with this? ”’ 

‘““Why,”’ and Eloise’s eyes were shining 
like stars, ‘‘ we’ll make some tiny white 
paper flags ’’— 

‘““A white flag means peace,’ inter- 
rupted Dudley. 

“Yes, 1 know. And white is what they 
always use for children; it means inno- 
cence, I guess. Anyway she’ll see white 
plainer. And on the flags we’ll print 
large, so that the Decoration Day Lady 
will see it, something like this: 

‘Please put a few flowers on this grave, 
for a little child lies here,’ and p’raps 
she’ll spare some.’’ 

Dudley was delighted with the plan, 
and soon the children were busy with 
their flags, which were carefully put away 
until the all-important Saturday. 

The Decoration Day Lady had another 
name which the children had not yet 
learned and which, had they known it, 
would have caused them some astonish- 
ment. She was a very rich woman who 
lived in another part of the city, and it 
was her only child, a little daughter, 
whose grave she cared for so tenderly. 

Ever since the death of Baby Bessie 
Mrs. Swain had known no joy like the 
sad pleasure of covering the little mound 
weekly with fresh flowers, and so she 
brought the fairest and sweetest in great 
abundance. 

Early that eventful day Eloise and Dud- 
ley crept through the hedge, and soon the 
sun shone down upon white flags of peace 
stuck in a few small mounds, those near- 
est the Decoration Day Lady’s lot having 
been chosen by the children. 

Down Tulip Pathway came the sad black 
figure with its burden of beauty, while 
the children watched with anxious eyes. 
Would she see the white flags, and, see- 
ing, read their gentle message? 

A few steps further, and the fluttering 
bit of whiteness caught her eye. She 
stooped and read the childish words, ‘‘for 
a little child lies here.’’ 

Then there were other children! She 
hadn’t thought of that. Children of long 
ago, and other mothers whose hearts had 
been wrung with sorrow; mothers who 
had gone to join their little ones; per- 
haps that was why the graves had only 
the waving grass to guard them. 

Quickly, with eager hands, she placed 
flowers on the little mound. Then she 
noticed the other tiny flags, and laid a 
tribute on each marked grave—all this 
before she went to Baby Bessie’s—and 
with awe-struck. wondering eyes the chil- 
dren watched. 

When she finally reached her little 
daughter’s resting-place she had only one 
flower left—a pure white rose. But in 
her heart had blossomed another flower. 
Out of the cloud of selfish grief that had 
so long enfolded her had sprung a love 
and sympathy for others who had suf- 
fered. And thus, remembering the dead, 
a thought of the living came; sick chil- 
dren, sad children, children in homes and 
hospitals, to whom a few fragrant flowers 
would mean a heaven-sent message from 
the great All-Father, and whose lives 
could be brightened by her care and 
bounty. And so the Decoration Day 
Lady became God’s messenger to the liv- 
ing rather than the dead. 


But what’s that got to do 
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Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 

35. TRANSPOSITION 

He was a brisk ONE student, who had studied 
many ill- ; 

He had a score of remedies for whooping cough 
and chills; 

But more than all, he TWO to have acholera specific, 

Upon whose merits he would THREE, at length 
quite sop ‘rifle. 

He told us all about the small, mysterious bacillus, 

A creature imperceptible, yet competent to kill us. 

He could explain its origin, and its pernicious action 

Had caleulated down to an extremely long FOUR 
fraction. 

Whoever heard was sure to feel a pang of deep re- 
gret 

That cholera and recipe, thus far, had never met. 

But one had FIVE within his heart, to play a wicked 
joke; 

So when of his discovery again our student spoke, 

A stranger feebly staggered in, and shaking as with 
fear, 

Cried out, “ I’ve got the cholery; is there a doctor 
here?” 

Then came a panic; every one had business at the 
door, 

And some who started hastily, were tumbled on the 
floor. 

But all who saw the race declare, though each one 
did his best, 

Our ONE star, as a shooting star, quite distanced 
all the rest. 

M. 0. 8: 


36. DECAPITATION 


Urania, ALL of sacred song, 

Who loves her not in her wonted places? 
Astronomy’s badge she carries along, 

A globe in hand; the other traces 
With rod her fingers Her art’s to tell 

Whate’er about the heavens she knows; 
The Polar Star and Bear as well, 

The Pleiades she ever shows, 
Conjunctions of the planets note, 

And marks all changes day by day. 
There’s lesson in her songs of rote. 

The Psalms she chants, and far away 
From worldly strife we seem to hear 
The melody of Heaven come near. 
Sing on, sweet-maid, the earth is better, too 
For thy glad mission and thy kindly TWO. 

FRANTZ. 





37. WORD-MAKING 


Form the following animal names using any 
letter (once or more than once) which occurs 
in a name for the tallest of quadrupeds: 

1. A ruminant animal of South America. 
2. Another animal very similar. 3. A spotted 
animal. 4. Another name for the same. 5. 


A fish inhabiting the Banks of Newfoundland.. 


6. A fleet ruminant animal of many species. 
7. The female of the same. 8. A large extinct 
bird. 9. The dory. 10. The spidercrab. 11. 
A rodent allied to the Guinea pig. 12. A 
bivalve mollusk. 13. A maternal beast. 14. 
An animal of the highest class of vertebrates. 
15. The sucking fish. 16. A kind of parrot. 17. 
The male of a certain domestic quadruped. 
18. A blister insect of the apothecary. 19. A 
drake. 20. The loon. 21. A kind of beetle. 
22. An insectivore of the family Talpidae. 23. 
A beast of burden. F. Li. 


38. NUMERICAL 


The scholar 1-2-3-4 the pages o’er, 

To learning 1-2.3-4-5-6-7-8 evermore. 

On each reform his views are sound ; 

To every ill he’s “‘ 6-7-8-9 ” found 

To utter 10-11 he well knows how; 

(He lives 9 10 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14 now.) 

DOROTHEA. 

ANSWERS 

33. Gladen, laden, Aden, den, en, N. 

34. Balm, pine, live-forever, phlox, rose, crow, 
foot, iris, everlasting, lavender, pink, innocence- 
maiden’s hair, violet, tulips, none-so-pretty, cocks- 
comb, matrimony, wallflower, dock, bay, sorrel, 
primrose, thyme, bleeding-heart, mourning bride, 
sage. 
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Children’s Sayings 


ERE are two dear little children 
Hi who have come to call upon 

us. Don’t they look happy? I 
think little children are always happy 
if they are well, if they get enough to 
eat, and if they have something to do 
and some one to love them. The little 
girl on a parsonage lawn in New Hamp- 
shire (although she has removed now to 
Western Massachusetts) surely has all the 
ifs on her side; see her right hand manag- 
ing her dinner and her left reaching out 
for her big toe! The little boy (who lives 
in Eastern Massachusetts) is bubbling 
over with fun, sharing it with some one 
we do not see. 

I will take advantage of these happy 
pictures in the Corner to do what [ have 
often thought of doing—to print some of 
the sayings of little children which are 
from time to time reported to me. Of 
course they lose something of their fresh- 
ness and quaintness by the absence of the 
voice, the lisp, the gesture, the laugh— 
but you can imagine that. I will add in 
a whisper that that little laughing boy 
said some of the sayings, but I shall not 
tell you which they are, nor shall I give 
you the full names and post office ad- 
dresses of the other children! 


LEARNING TO TALK 


It is an interesting study to watch the 
progress of children in putting their little 
“thinks”? into words and _ sentences. 
Here are examples: 


**Show me the magazoons, mamma,” said 
a little girl in Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Please give me 
some pepper-minutes,”’ said her sister. 


Another girl on the ‘' Elevated,’’ Boston, 
asked, ‘‘ When shall we come to the slippery 
way?’’ 

A boy of three reported that he played 
crow-ketch-it all alone with Kath’rine! An- 
other boy called the same game crooked-k. 


A little fellow, not quite half-past two, who 
had taken a trolley ride past a large dam with 
its foaming waterfall told me, ‘‘ I saw—big 
water—soaping—on board.” 


Older children sometimes get the wrong 
word in a funny way. 


‘‘Hash’’—that is the name reported and 
seems very suitable—didn’t like the desert 
and appealed to his mother, ‘‘I wish you 
wouldn’t try so many experiences.” At the 
same table there was an animated discussion 
on “‘ allowances,’’ and Clem remarked, “‘ Well, 
papa, I’ll make a countersign with you for 
thirty-five cents.”’ [Did he mean compromise? 
—D. F.] 

Brother and sister under pear tree; Alice: 
‘*What did you do with the pear I just gave 
you?” Ned: “Threw it away.” Alice: 
**Ned Blank, you are altogether too stylish 
about what you eat! ’’ 


Two brothers playing on a very high rock. 
Joe: ‘‘ I’m ’fraid to get down.’’ Ned: ‘‘ What 
canI do? Guess I’llsing.’’ When the mother 
heard the story she asked how he managed to 
get little Joedown. ‘ O, I scurbed him along, 
and singed, ‘ Hold the fort, for lam coming!’ ”’ 


A teacher gave me this from a writing ex- 
ercise in school. The sentence given out was, 
‘*The owl flies swiftly and silently after his 
prey.’”’ One boy handed in: ‘‘ The owl flies 
swiftly and silently after he has said his 
prayers.” 


THEIR SAYINGS ON SACRED SUBJECTS 


Children in Christian families begin 
very early to think and speak of God and 
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prayer and holy things. It is not really 
flippant nor irreverent—although it may 
seem so—it is the simplicity of their faith. 


A minister writes me of his little boy (with 
a Pilgrim’s name): I heard him the other day 
by himself saying, ‘* God—God—God—God.” 
It was not a vain repetition; he was evidently 
trying to get hold of a great idea. 

Another minister says that his little girl’s 
inquiries are largely theological. ‘* How did 
God make himself? Was Jesus wasn’t once? 
What is God’s last name?” No doubt he an- 
swered the last question with such a passage 
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as Ex. 4: 13, 14, or by repeating from the 
prophets, The Lord of hosts is his name; The 
Lord Jehovah is my strength and song; or, 
His name shall be called Wonder/ul. 

A small boy in Concord (N. H.) came home 
from his Sunday school and told his smaller 
brother that God owned everything. ‘* Does 
he own my horse?” O yes. ‘* My cart?” 





Yes. ** He doesn’t own my cars, does he?” 
Yes, heownseverythinginthis world. ‘* Well, 
any way if he dues, l’ve broke up a lot of his 
things! ’’ 

A girl of three years in that same city 
prayed every night for her ministerial father, 
who had gone abroad. The night after the 
cable told of his safe arrival the petition was 
omitted. When the mother said, “You do 
not mean to forget dear papa,’’ she lisped out, 
**O, no, but he’s got on land now!” 


Another minister's daughter (who had the 
name of Timothy’s grandmother), accustomed 
to add to the “ Now I lay me” her special 
heart's desire, prayed one night, ‘‘O Lord, 
help mamma to get stronger and help those 
kittens to get well, for they have horrible bad 
colds.”’ 





The Conversation’ Corner 


AMEN 


A St. Louis girl, of many-sided ministerial 
descent, was troubled as to the different pro- 
nunciation of the closing word of prayer which 
she had heard at the Sunday school. On her 
way home she asked her grandmother which 
way she should pronounce it, and was told 
that it did not matter, as God would be equally 
pleased with either. So she ended her even- 
ing prayer in this way: ‘‘ A-men, Ah-men— 
there, God, take your choice.” 

A little boy near Boston—not a minister’s 
son—said to his grandfather, going away for 
the day, “‘Good-by, Amen.” On being told 
that ‘‘ Amen was only for the Lord,” the lit- 
tle, fellow replied, with tears in his eyes, “* But 
my grandpa is a good man, and he gives me 
things too.” 


A Vermont minister’s small son, wearied 
with the very long prayer offered at family 
worship on Monday morning by the “ex- 
change,” at last astonished the family by sud- 
denly saying, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake, Amen,” 
and getting up he went away to play with his 
blocks. 


Here is another instance of children doing 
good to ministers. The first time that Ned, 
in the “‘ Old Colony,’’ went to church he was 
praised by his mother for behaving so well, 
and asked if he liked to hear the minister 
preach. ‘‘ No, ma’m, he hollers too loud for 
me.” A few days later he came in and re- 
marked, “‘ I’m glad I told the man.” ‘* What 
man?” said the mother. ‘“ Why, Mr. Minis- 
ter,” said Ned. ‘‘I saw him walking along, 
and so I ran to meet him, and said, ‘Good 
morning, Sir, did you see me in your church? 
I went to hear you preach.’ Then Mr. Min- 
ister said, Yes, he saw me, and said that I 
must come again, for he liked to see the little 
folks there. Then I asked him if he would 
please speak a little more softer, for I got 
tired through the week playing, and I would 
like to take a nap, but I couldn’t ’cause he 
hollered so.” ‘*O Ned, that was not right, 
you must go and ask his pardon.” ‘0,’ said 
the boy, ‘‘he didn’t care, for he laughed and 
said he would try to remember.”’ 


KEEPING THE SABBATH 


A Vermont girl wrote: Raymond played 
yesterday, Sunday. We had some pop corn, 
and as he didn’t care much for it, he spread 
some kernels on the table, and said we could 
play ‘* Follow your leader.’”’ Then he said, 
“*Itis Sunday, they ought to march into the 
promised land.’’ So he sent them around a 
pan of corn on the table which represented 
the promised land, Maud remarking, “‘ a land 
flowing with pop corn.” After that he got 
out my button drawer and played the whole 
thing, and I had to get my Bible and answer 
all his questions. A long silver buckle was 
the ark borne by the button priests, books 
were mountains, an old brass ring the golden 
calf, etc. It took so long to get the buttons 
around Jericho, they had to be drawn around 
on a piece of paper. 


That reminds me of a boy in my native 
town who was seen drawing his cart in the 
yard. His mother told his father, who went 
to the door and called out, ‘“‘ Boy, what are 
you doing with that cart on the Sabbath 
day?” The reply came at once, “O, I am 
going to New Jerusalem after a load of hay!’’ 

Here is another Vermont case of Sabbath 
observance: The people in the parsonage had 
been all the week packing up for departure; 
when Sunday came, the boy—perhaps not 
quite as young as some of the foregoing chil- 
dren—said, ‘‘ Father, couldn’t we pack the 
Bibles today?” 

Thisis a big lot of the children’s sayings 
—bless their little heads and hearts—and 
D. F. says that he can’t print all of my 
‘‘copy”’ anyway, and that he has a nice 
story to add himself—so look out for an- 
other page of ‘‘Sayings”’ by and by. 
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An Evening with Dr. Stalker 


Dr. James Stalker of Aberdeen, whose Life 
of Christ has helped so many people, sailed for 
Scotland last week after a brief lecture tour 
through the South and West. While in this 
country he delivered two courses on the Life of 
Christ, spending a week each at Louisville 
Theological Seminary, a Baptist institution, 
and at the Presbyterian Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Va. Healso preached one Sunday be- 
fore the University of Virginia, once at 
Omaha, Neb., for an old friend, delivered the 
Commencement address before the theological 
seminary at Oberlin, preached a Sunday morn- 
ing and evening at Orange and Newark, N. J., 
and ended with an address before the Re- 
formed Church Social Union in New York. 
Since on a former trip, ‘thirteen years ago, 
he delivered a course on preaching at Yale and 
another course on the Life of Christ, among 
the Methodists at Delaware, O., he has first 
and last been brought into close touch with 
most of the leading denominations in this 
country. 

On the eve of his departure, the doctor 
granted a delightful interview with the New 
York representative of The Congregationalist. 
With his white hair and moustache, he seems 
older than his fifty-six years, though in his 
clearness of thinking, his preciseness in 
speech and businesslike methods, and his 
genial courtesy, he has the vigor of a man of 
forty. He seemed gratified by the reception 
everywhere accorded him, being uniformly 
greeted by large and attentive audiences. 
The Louisville seminary’s adaptability of 
methods to the individual needs of the stu- 
dents particularly impressed him, as this is the 
largest theological seminary in the country. 
Here the students seem to be obtaining appro- 
priate training for their work in what the doc- 
tor terms the new country, whither people are 
moving; the Baptists being particularly strong 
in the South and West. 

Perhaps the most discouraging note he de- 
tected in this country was the complaint of min- 
isters he heard on all sides regarding the world- 
liness of their people. Sunday traveling, for 
example, in order to be present for business 
on Monday morning, he found quite prevalent 
and decidedly so in comparison with the im- 
pressions gathered from his previous trip. 
Pastors generally report a spirit not of skepti- 
cism but rather of the prevalence of fashion. 
He is much encouraged, on the other hand, by 
the drawing together of denominations. 

The South and West were entirely new to 
Dr. Stalker. In many places he noted that 
the people were taking great interest in mu- | 
nicipal government. In Richmond, for exam- 
ple, a prominent mayor who had held that 
office for ten years and had been identified 
with the saloon interests, was finally defeated 
by the people and succeeded by a man of 
moral merit. In Omaha the ministers have 
agreed to exhort the people to think of their 
duty to place good men in the city council; 
and this they are doing successfully. 

Asked his conception of church unity, the 
doctor said that in Rome there is one Church, 
and all others are outside. He himself comes 
from a country that has much the same opin- | 


ion, only substituting the Scotch Presbyterian | 
Disunion there is | 


for the Romish Church. 
regarded as sinful. His observations here 


have made him less positive on this point; | 
as he recognizes the advantages of having | 
The doctor is im- | 


different denominations. 


pressed that in this way each person may | 


have a church to suit his own stage of cul- 
ture. 
ress. 
be as well provided for if there were one 
church. Underneath their differences he per- 
ceives that there is a real unity of sentiment. 

The liberality with which our eollege and 
seminary institutions are supported, the gen- 
erous gifts, the attractive buildings, etc., made 
a profound impression. He was also greatly 
struck with the ability of the professors and 
the thirst for knowledge manifested among 


Competition is also a stimulus to prog- | 
He questions whether America would | 
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the students. His audiences he found keen 
and attentive. 

As to the Negro problem, I look for a paper 
from Dr. Stalker in the near future. He has 
been profoundly impressed with this ques- 
tion, and has found men of widely varying 
views. While it seemed to him the duty of 
the white people to educate the Negroes, he 
was surprised and disappointed to discover 
in a conversation with one of the most edu- 
cated Negro women of Washington just as 
bitter feeling toward the whites as he has 
ever heard expressed among the whites to- 
ward the blacks. All in all, he would hesi- 
tate to express any final conviction on the 
subject. Drxon. 


Education 


The board of trustees of Olivet College has 
voted to extend and strengthen the four years’ 
course of the preparatory department, steps 
were taken to increase its teaching force and 
Principal I. A. Beddow received permanent 
appointment as its head. Professors W. S. 
Leavenworth of the department of chemistry 
and George William Bell of the department of 
history and philosophy received permanent ap- 
pointment as professors in the college. Quite 
unexpectedly to most persons, yet not alto- 
gether as a surprise to those who understand 
the full extent of the responsibility connected 
with the office, came the resignation of Presi- 
dent Sperry, to take effect in June. He has 


decided to take this step, feeling that longer | 


continuance in charge of the affairs of the 
college would seriously imperil his health, 
and the trustees regretfully accorded with his 
conviction and wishes. During the eleven 
years of his labors, the college has made great 
educational and material advancement. 


backward step, and they purpose to promptly 


secure some one fitted to take up the work. 
A committee was appointed to recommend to 


the board a candidate for president. Presi- 


dent Sperry left about May 10 for York Beach, | 


Me., where he will spend some time in rest. 
Biographical 


REY. WILLIAM O. CARR 


Mr. Carr died April 29, aged seventy-one. He was | 


born in Derry, N. H., graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1857 and from Andover Seminary in 1860. 
His first and only pastorate was at Barnstead, 


The | 
trustees are determined that there shall be no | 
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N.H., where he served from 1860 until 1890. Since 
1893 his home had been in Lynn, Mass. His widow 
and one son survive him. Unassuming and self- 
forgetful, unfailingly cheerful, showing abundantly 
“the fruits of the Spirit,” he was a good steward 
“of the grace of God.” 
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The Son of God Tried and Sentenced to Death* 


By Rev. A. 


The trial and crucifixion of Christ are 
properly one lesson. As it is divided into 
two parts, the first part may be simply a 
rehearsal of the events of his trial. No 
one of the four gospels gives a complete 
account of it. They should be combined 
as one story, and I shall attempt only to 
indicate its outlines in the space here 
allowed. 

The Roman authorities in Judea were 
not much concerned about Jesus. When 
he withdrew from Galilee, which was 
Herod’s territory, and the crowds ceased 
to follow him, Herod’s fear that he might 
stir the people to revolt seems to have 
subsided. But when Jesus appeared again 
in Jerusalem, the Jewish leaders had 
grown more and more hostile till Phari- 
sees and Saducees were united in their de- 
termination to put him to death. They 
might have arrested him at any time but 
they were afraid that if they should do 
this publicly they might stir the excitable 
multitude to a riot which would lead to 
further loss of their already restricted au- 
thority. They thought it necessary to 
seize him secretly. For this reason they 
needed the help which Judas opportunely 
offered. He did not know before the Pass- 
over supper where Jesus would eatit. But 
he knew the resort which Jesus used to 
visit by night—the garden on the western 
slope of the Mount of Olives. When he 
left the upper room he went to the priests 
and led their police straight to that spot. 
These were the temple guards, not Roman 
soldiers. 

When they seized and bound Jesus, all 
his disciples fled. But one friend, a 
young man, ventured to follow him a 
little way, till the officers caught hold of 
him. Then he tore himself away from 
them and escaped, leaving his garment in 
their hands. 

They took Jesus to the house of the ex- 
High Priest Annas, who asked him about 
his disciples and his teaching; but receiv- 
ing no satisfactory answers, though one 
of the officers struck him to compel him 
to speak, Annas sent him to Caiaphas, his 
son-in-law, who was then the High Priest. 

At the house of Caiaphas, the chief 
priests and elders gathered in council and 
more formally tried Jesus. Before this 
assembly of the authorities of the church 
he declared himself to be the Messiah, the 
Son of God, and that he would exercise 
his authority, coming in the clouds of 
heaven. Then the high priest cried out 
that he was guilty of blasphemy, and the 
whole council pronounced him worthy of 
death. Enraged at his assumption they 
spat in his face, reviled and beat him, and 
having blindfolded him, sought to test his 
power as a prophet by smiting him with 
their fists and challenging him to tell who 
had struck him. It was during these 
scenes that Peter denied that he was ac- 
quainted with Jesus. 

When morning had come, the council 
again held a consultation how they could 
bring about his death, for power to sen- 
tence criminals to death had been taken 
from the Sanhedrim by the Roman au- 
thorities. Having again drawn from him 
the confession that he was the Son of 





* International Sunday School Lesson for June 5, 
Christ’s Trial Before Pilate. Text, Mark 15: 1-15. 


E. Dunning 


God and had the power of God over them 
all, they resolved to take him to the 
Roman governor and demand his exe- 
cution. 

When they arrived before the palace, re- 
fusing to enter it, Pilate went out and 
demanded why they brought their prisoner 
to him and on what charge. They an- 
swered in general terms that he was an 
evil-doer, and specifically that he had 
claimed to be king, and had forbidden the 
people to pay their taxes to the Roman 
Government. Pilate appears to have 
seen that the real cause of their enmity 
to Jesus was jealousy of his influence over 
the people, and not any zeal to defend the 
civil government. He told them, there- 
fore to take care of the case in their own 
court. They replied that they sought to 
put him to death and that they had not 
authority to do this. 

Pilate then took Jesus into the judgment 
hall and asked him if he claimed to be king 
of the Jews. He replied that he was in- 
deed a king, but in no sense a rival of the 
Emperor of Rome, that the kingdom over 
which he reigned was spiritual, the king- 
dom of truth. Pilate cared nothing for 
that, but thought Jesus possessed by a 
harmless delusion, and he went out and 
told the Jews that the man was innocent. 
At this they clamored noisily that Jesus 
had sought to stir the people to rebellion 
throughout all Judea and Galilee also. 

When Pilate learned that he was a Gali- 
lean, knowing that Herod, the ruler of 
that province, was in the city, he sent the 
prisoner to him to be tried, the priests 
and elders going with him. Herod was 
the one man to whom Jesus had applied a 
contemptuous epithet, and when Herod 
questioned him, he refused to speak to 
him. The dissolute king with his soldiers 
insulted and mocked him, dressed him 
with some of the royal garments of the 
court and sent him back to Pilate. 

It was a custom for the governor at the 
time of the Passover to release some 
Jewish prisoner, to be chosen by the 
Jews themselves, in order to add to the 
festivities. A famous rebel named Barab- 
bas, who had committed murder in an 
insurrection, was in prison under sen- 
tence of death, and Pilate, having assured 
the Jews that after examination he could 
find no fault with Jesus, offered them 
their choice to release this noted criminal 
or the innocent man, hoping that they 
would choose to have Jesus set free. But 
their clamor became the more insistent 
that Jesus should be crucified. 

At this juncture Pilate’s wife sent 
him a warning that she had. had a 
dream which portended evil to him if he 
should injure the innocent prisoner. The 
Romans believed that warnings were re- 
ceived through dreams. Pilate renewed 
his offer, and hoping to appease the anger 
of the Jews against Jesus, proposed to 
them to scourge him before setting him 
free. This he did, and the soldiers wove 
a crown of thorns and put it on his head, 
put a robe of royal purple on him, and 
struck him with theirhands. Then Pilate 
again brought him out before the Jews, 
assuring them that he could find no crime 
in him. ey 

By this time a mob had gathered, and 
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led and incited by the priests, joined in 
their demand for the release of Barab- 
bas and the death of Jesus. Meanwhile 
the priests managed to suggest to Pilate 
that if he put aside their accusation that 
Jesus had uttered treason against the em- 
peror he would expose himself to Czsar’s 
wrath. They loudly proclaimed their loy- 
alty to Cesar and the multitude kept 
shouting, Crucify him, Crucify him. 

Pilate’s courage at last failed him 
utterly. ‘“‘Their voices prevailed, and 
Pilate gave sentence that what they asked 
for should be done.”’ 

Then the Roman soldiers again took 
Jesus in charge, led fiim into the palace, 
stripped off his clothes, put the royal 
purple robe on him once more, put a reed 
in his hand as a scepter, knelt in mockery 
before him while they spat in his face, 
snatched the reed from his hand and with 
it pounded down the thorns on his head, 
hailing him king of the Jews. At last, 
wearied of their brutal sport, they took 
off from him the purple robe, put his own 
garments on him and led him away to be 
crucified. 


A Farewell and a Welcome at 
Natick 


The council which met at Natick, Mass., May 11, 
was charged with a double duty. For twenty years 
Rey. Frederick E. Sturgis, D. D., had been pastor 
of this large and vigorous church. Ill health, 
brought on by his unstinted labor, had deprived 
him of the coveted privilege of full service the last 
of these twenty years, and his resignation was pre- 
sented; but the formal dissolution of the pastoral 
relation waited for this council. Loving, grateful 
testimony was given by the council to the faithful- 
ness and efficiency of his ministry and the generous 
and earnest spirit in which he had served not only 
his own church but the entire community. 

The other duty of this council was the examina- 
tion of Rev. Morris H. Turk, Ph. D., the successor 
of Dr. Sturgis. Dr. Turk won the confidence and 
esteem of his brethren by his strong, frank, fearless 
statement of belief, and was heartily approved. Dr. 
Sturgis was able to share in the service of installa- 
tion, giving a tender and sympathetic farewell 
charge to the people to whom he had ministered so 
long and so well. Dr. Turk is already proving a 
wise and competent leader. J.J. W. 





A New Pastor in Meadville, Pa. 


Park Avenue Congregational Chureh, Meadville, 
was organized May 21, 1881, being formed from a 
majority of the members of First Presbyterian 
Church. The first pastor was Rev. James G. Carna- 
chan, LL. D., who for many years had been pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in that city. Dr. 
Frank Russell was a member of the council that 
installed Dr. Carnachan and delivered the address 
to the people. The chureh property was erected at 
a cost of $20,000. Recently a desirable residence 
has been secured for a parsonage. 

The membership is 344. Congregationalism in 
northwestern Pennsylvania has never been largely 
represented. Meadville has been the leading church 
in the local association. It has grown steadily in 
membership and influence, and has never been more 
prosperous than now. At the service installing Dr. 
Russell, Dr. F. S. Fitch preached the sermon and 
Dr. C. C. Creegan of New York made the address to 
the people. A. M. F. 

The Brooklyn Eagle assigns gradations of 
strictness on the matter of remarriage of the 
divorced—first, it says, come the Roman Cath- 
olics, then the Evangelicals, then the Liberals. 
Undoubtedly the extreme individualism of the 
Unitarians and Universalists in matters of 
doctrinal belief has been reflected in an ethical 
individualism. Hence it is gratifying to find 
the Christian Register coming out so strongly 
this week in favor of the joint effort of the 
Protestant churches of the country to put an 
end to present evils, so far as clerical action 
and Church discipline can affect the problem. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Governor Andrew 


It was fortunate for Massachusetts 
that a man cf statesmanlike thought 
and swift action came to its governor’s 
chair just before the crisis of the Civil 
War. The Union might have been saved 
without Massachusetts and Massachu- 
setts might have done its best under 
other leaders, but the intimacy of rela- 
tion between the great war governor and 
his work is indicated by the difficulty 
with which we think of the needs of 
that stirring time without associating 
Massachusetts with the defense of the 
Union and Governor Andrew with Massa- 
chusetts as directing guide and the heart 
and soul of its energy. 

Andrew was one of the few men of the 
North in high station who fore- 


plete enough for the historian and not 
too long for the general reader who cares 
to make full acquaintance with its hero. 


(The Life of John A. Andrew, by Henry Greenleaf 
Pearson. Vols. I., Il. pp. 324, 358. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, $5.00 net.) 


RELIGION 

Simon Peter Fisherman, by ‘“ Thomas.” 

189. Eaton & Mains. 75 eents. 
Imaginative interpretations of the characters 
of our Lord and his disciples put into the 
mouth of an unlettered woodsman over whose 
mind the shadow of an awful experience has 
brought a cloud. He has so lived into the nar- 
rative of the Gospels and a lost friend so rep- 
resents to him the qualities and experiences of 
the Man of Nazareth, that he mingles in quaint 
sayings his own personal experiences and 
thoughts with the happenings of the Gospel 
story. A helpful and suggestive book which 


pp. 


work in the journals. He takes up difficult 
questions of personal experience and handles 
them with insight and sympathy. Each short 


_chapter is followed by a brief prayer and usu- 


ally by an appropriate selection in verse. One 
of the short devotional books in which our own 
time is proving so rich. 
From Agnosticism to Theism, by Chas. F. 
Dole. pp. 29. Jas. H. West Co. 25 cents. 
In persuading us not to be scared by the 
thought of Dualism in the government of the 
world, the writer has gone to the other ex- 
treme. He fails to appreciate the gravity or 
the extent of sin in humanity and so for cer- 
tain religious and ethical experiences that are 
universal he offers no adequate explanation. 


Sermon and Preacher, by Rev. W. J. Foxell. 


pp. 164. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Though the author is a clergyman of the 
Church of England he lays great stress upon 
the value of preaching which, he declares, is 
increasing in importance and in popular es- 
teem. He warmly advocates the 





saw and prepared for war. It 
was owing to this energetic pre- 
vision that Massachusetts was 
ready with its troops at the first 
call. It was, indeed, this sin- 
gleness of aim and energetic 
readiness to proceed from aim 
to accomplishment which made 
a large share of the governor’s 
difficulties in the first years of 
the war. It was impossible for 
him to understand President 
Lincoln’s apparent unsteadi- 
ness of aim and vacillation of 
purpose. It was difficult for 
so direct a mind to respect the 
hamperings of routine. No 
higher praise can be given to 
Andrew’s devotion and self-re- 
straint than the fact that he re- 
frained from criticism and from 
action month after month when 
convinced that such self-re- 
straint was his best contribu- 
tion to the progress of the 
cause. 

Andrew was a large man 
every way, in energy, in re- 
sources, in his devotion to the 
freeing and uplifting of the 
Negroes and their rights as 
men and soldiers, in his reli- 
gious faith and activity. The 
story of his contribution to the 
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extemporary method and _ gives 
valuable advice concerning its cul- 
tivation. His counsel concerning 
the relation of the pulpit to Science 
and Biblical Criticism is admirable. 
The book is bright and attractive 
in style, persuasive in method and 
ean hardly fail to prove inspiring 
and helpful to any minister by 
whom it is read. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Studies in Shakespeare, y J.Chur- 

lon Collins. pp. 380. E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Collins is refreshingly enthu- 
siastic as a leader through these 
well-trodden fields of Shakes- 
pearian criticism. One of his most 
interesting chapters compares 
Sophocles and Shakespeare, per- 
sonally and as dramatists. He dis- 
cusses the question of Shakes- 
peare’s knowledge of law and 
reaches the conclusion that his 
familiarity with law terms can only 
be accounted for by some period of 
study in an attorney’s office. An- 
other interesting comparison is that 
between Shakespeare and Mon- 
taigne. The final essay is devoted 
to the Baconians. In the theory 
that the plays were written by Ba- 
con he finds a madness which he 
compares to the dancing mania of 
the Middle Ages. The subject 
serves the reader an admirable 
turn in bringing Mr. Collins to free 
and vigorous utterance. These es- 
says are valuable and suggestive 
and a real addition to the material 
for the study of Shakespeare’s 








Union cause forms a large part 
of Mr. Pearson’s record. It 
does not, however, throw into 
the shade his special services to his own 
commonwealth. 

Governor Andrew’s pet aversion was 
General Butler. The latter, nevertheless, 
owed his opportunity in the army to 
Andrew’s appointment, made from high 
motives of statesmanship. The story of 
their misunderstandings and controver- 
sies told at length in these pages, but 
without bitterness, shows in significant 
contrast the difference between political 
self-seeking and self-devotion. 

Mr. Pearson has taken ample space for 
his story and made full use of abundant 
materials. It is not too large a record, 
however, for a career of so much signifi- 
cance in the history of the country and of 
a character of so much force, dignity, 
power and helpfulness, The picture of 
the man grows from chapter to chapter in 
the midst of preparation for war and of 
political controversy. The story is com- 


Copyright, 1904, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


GOVERNOR JOHN A. ANDREW 


will appeal by its pathos and spiritual insight 
to many readers. 
Outlines of Pastoral Theology, translated and 
edited by the late Rey. William Hastie, D. D. 
pp. 78. Imported by Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 75 
ceuts net. 
A German Moravian treatise on the duties of 
the pastoral office which the late Professor 
Hastie of Glasgow University discovered, en- 
joyed and translated for the use of his stu- 
dents. It is eminently practical with a 
strongly devotional tone. 


From Talk to Text, by Addison Ballard. 
190. Longmans, Green & Co. $1 00 net. 


Brief chapters each intended to suggest a so- 
lution for some problem of thought or relief of 
some popular doubt in regard to the Christian 
teaching. It deals, for example, with a plau- 
sible and serious error of faith healing, with 
the question of miracles and the like. The 
method is illustrative and the brief compass 
in which the points are made helps the mem- 
ory to hold the impression of the argument. . 
rian SB pe 8 eeW. Ducks Gar BO 
cents net. 
The outgrowth of Dr. Tomkins’s helpful 


pp. 


life and works. 

Matthew Arnold, by William H. 

Dawson. pp. 450. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $1.75. 
Matthew Arnold is always and everywhere a 
critic. He defines even poetry in terms of 
criticism. It was inevitable therefore that a 
serious study of his life work should become 
in turn a criticism of its postulates and ten- 
dencies. Mr. Dawson calls this work an ap- 
preciation and a criticism. He is an admirer 
but by no means a blind admirer of his subject. 
He has done useful service in exposition of 
Arnold’s opinions and in reducing his criti- 
cism of the tendencies of modern and espe- 
cially of English life to such a form that they 
ean be easily understood. The work was well 
worth doing and is admirably done. 


How to Get the Best Out of Books, by Richard 

Le Gallienne. pp. 167. Baker & Taylor Co. 

$1.25 net. 
A choice bit of literature, sparkling, healthy 
and hopeful, stimulating in thought and in- 
structive. With splendid scorn of the realism 
of the ugly, which has been so prominent of 
recent years, it promises better days at hand. 
We are moving, the author says, out of an age 
of spiritual eclipse to ‘‘ again behold the stars.” 
“‘The literature of realism and brutality is 
passing.”’ Especially valuable is the chapter 
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on What We Look forin Books. Other themes 
are, What’s the Use of Poetry? What an Un- 
read Man Should Read, How to Form a Li- 
brary. The book should have a wide reading, 
and he who reads it once will read it again. 

Introduction to Dante’s Inferno, by Adolphus 

T. Ennis. pp. 141. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


$1.25. 
Mr. Ennis compares himself to a cicerone who 
accompanies the traveler, explaining as he 
goes. The chapters tell the story of the cantos 
and give the information needed to understand 
the poet’s point of view. It isa helpful piece 
of work and will send readers to the poem or 
carry them back to it if they have been re- 
pelled by its difficulties. 

Dictionary of Contemporary Sag ey (Eng- 


lish), by Helena Swan. pp. 608. . P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50 net. 


A useful book of reference breaking ground 
in the difficult field of the most recent prose 
and verse. Welcome to the literary worker. 


HUMOR 

Extracts from Adam’s ae by Mark Twain. 

pp. 89. Harper & Bros. 1.00. 
Good fooling in Mr. Cintng’ s familiar and 
characteristic style. Paradise is situated in 
the neighborhood of Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
the story of the fall is oddly mixed with mod- 
ern names and localities. Mr. Strothmann’s 
illustrations are quite in the spirit of the text. 

The Memoirs of a Baby, ra Jecenhins Daskam. 

pp. 272. Harper & Bros. $1.50 
Much of this amusing book is broad cari- 
ecature. Mrs. Bacon has a good if not fresh 
subject for satire in the anxieties of un- 
married woman for the right management 
of other people’s babies and in the absurd 
pseudo-scientific treatises on child training 
which abound in our too serious American 
life. Binks, the baby, is much the most nat- 
ural character in the book. One does not 
need to be a parent to extract fun from its 
pages. But as an offset to this praise it must 
be said that the author is probably the first 
person in English literature to treat the ex- 
periences of a woman before the birth of her 
first child flippantly. 

Later Adventures of Wee Macgreegor, by 

J.J. Bell. pp. 214. Harper & Bros. $1.25 
Wee Macgreegor grows rather more human as 
he advances in years. The over-indulgent 
father and canny Scotch mother are un- 
changed. There is no sparkle to the humor; 
but it runs along pleasantly and gives us a 
good picture of life among Glasgow working 
people in a broad dialect which for Americans 
adds a certain freshness of flavor. 

The Inventions of the Idiot, by John Ken- 

drick Bangs. pp. 185. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
It is hardly necessary to characterize Mr. 
Bangs. He and his humorous inventions 
have been long before the public. Those 
who have read him and like him will know 
exactly what to expect from his handling of 
this title, and those who have read him and 
disliked him are under no obligation to read. 
As for the general public to whom he is un- 
known some of them will find this work amus- 
ing and others will wonder why anybody 
should think it so. 


SHORT STORIES 

High Hoon, by us Frown. pp. 308. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 
Miss Brown is decidedly at her best in short 
stories and her intense study of the moods of 
femininity shows to remarkable advantage in 
these pages. They are studies of moral or 
passional crises and their high dramatic qual- 
ity holds attention. It is only after reading 
that the male mind wonders whether women, 
after all, are such idealists, so dependent upon 
the satisfaction of their affections by expres- 
sion and so easily broken as most of these 
tales would imply. Miss Brown is a genuine 
New Englander and shows certain aspects of 
its life more subtly and perfectly than any 
other writer. The book has a quality, there- 
fore, which makes it a necessity for students 
of the emotional types of the old New England 
stock. 

Children of Men, by Bruno Lessing. pp. 311. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Short-stories of the Jewish quarter in New 
York. Fresh and vital and with a varied in- 
terest which holds the reader’s attention 
closely. These types of repressed and power- 
ful character give a hint of the fountain of 


energy which our Russian-Jewish immigration 
has introduced into the national life. 

The Woman Wins, by Robert Barr. pp. 313. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co $1.50. 
In every one of these bright stories the woman 
makes her point. They are all love stories, 
with the scene either in the business atmos- 
phere of America or the social world of Eng- 
land. Mr. Barr has the art of dramatic think- 
ing. He makes his points in an interesting 
way and the popularity of his work is readily 
accounted for by its qualities. 

The Frontiersman, by Charles Egbert ar 

dock. pp. 364 Houghion, Mifflin & co. $1. 
Short stories of pioneer days in the shadow ne 
the Great Smoky Mountains. Deals with the 
experiences of settlers and the life of Cherokee 
villages. Readers of Miss Murfee’s novels 
will find her familiar cha m in these briefer 
studies. 

The Trouble Woman, by Clara Morris. pp. 

58. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 40 cents net. 
This simple story of early times in the West- 
ern country is told in a form of a child’s im- 
pression. She meets the heroine, the good 
angel of all troubled homes in a wide country 
neighborhood, and wins from her at last the 
story of her personal experiences. It is a 
little book, but its pathetic appeal is unmis- 
takable. 


A Rich ne Century 


“The presence of such a man in town for twenty- 
five years is worth all it has cost, if he had never 
preached a sermon.” Such is a sample verdict con- 
cerning Rev. John Hoyt Lockwood of the First 
Church, Westfield, Mass., where the silver anni- 
versary of his pastorate was celebrated May 15, 16. 





REV. JOHN H. LOCKWOOD 


Only forty-five Congregational ministers in New 
England are in the quarter-century class, so that 
Mr. Lockwood, to whom on coming to Westfield the 
thirteen-year pastorate of Henry Hopkins, then in 
Second Church, seemed patriarchal, may count as 
indeed a veteran. His early Presbyterian training 
may account for the perseverance of this saint, but 
First Church is noted for long pastorates, this being 
the ninth only in 225 years. 

A church member at twelve, Mr. Lockwood, after 
graduating from Williams College and Princeton 
Seminary, was ordained when only twenty-three as 
pastor of the Reformed Church of Canastota, N. Y. 
Two years later he began a six-year pastorate at 
New England Church, Brooklyn, whence he came 
in 1879 to Westfield, being installed May 14. In 
twenty-five years he has welcomed over 600 mem- 
bers, yearly accessions ranging from nine to 82. 
Already this year 23 have been added, the enroll- 
ment being now 467, a gain of over 100, while the 
resident membership has increased nearly 50 per 
cent. Benevolences aggregate $84,000 and home 
expenses $160,000. This includes repairs of $12,000 
in 1886, when the spire crashed through the build- 
ing, and the erection of a finely equipped $20,000 
parish house of brick and stone, completed in 1893. 

The celebration was local on Sunday, fraternal on 
Monday. A historical sermon by the pastor, Sun- 
day school addresses by Drs. A. L. Gillett and C. 8. 
Thayer of Hartford Seminary, both children of the 
church, and in the evening a union service addressed 
by Dr. A. J. Titsworth of Milwaukee, the only liv- 
ing ex-pastor, filled the first day. 

Monday afternoon an array of doctors of divinity 
spoke in highest appreciation of the man, the min- 
ister and the citizen. President Hopkins, the 
principal speaker, was followed by seven others, 
who voiced the greetings of conference, clubs and 
sister churches and citizens, while Dr. Titsworth 
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spoke as an ex-pastor. All the speakers empha- 
sized the power of personality as exemplified in this 
pastor, with equal appreciation of the gracious and 
effective co-operation of Mrs. Lockwood. Dr. W.C. 
Gordon of Second Chureh concluded his greetings 
by presenting a loving cup in behalf of the daughter 
chureh. At the reception in the evening First Church 
presented another loving cup overflowing with gold 
coins of more than $600 value, thus fulfilling the 
Scripture, which the pastor in his simplicity read in 
the afternoon, “ My cup runneth over.” With innate 
modesty Mr. Lockwood turned every compliment 
over to the church, but everybody but himself knows 
that all that was said is true. LONG. 


Southern State Meetings 


FLORIDA AND THE SOUTHEAST 


This association held its twenty-first annual 
meeting at Daytona, Fla., April 26-28. The little 
city with its stately live oaks and graceful palmettos 
is one of the most beautiful in the Southland. The 
weather was clear and cool. Material prosperity is 
returning to the Southeast; yet, because of the ex- 
pense, many were denied attendance. 

New faces appeared; cheer, hope and hearty fel- 
lowship were in evidence. Each of the seven ses- 
sions began with a season of prayer. The coming 
of age of the association was fittingly observed. 
Rev. C. M. Bingham, an honored pioneer, who pre- 
sided at organization, was called to the chair. 
Sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. Jacob 
Winslow and J. C. Halliday; addresses were given 
by Rev. Messrs. W. S. Eaton, S. D. Paine, C. R 
Williams, C. P. Redfield, 8S. F. Gale, B. F. Marsh 
and Mason Noble. The presence and address of 
Von Ogden Vogt, secretary U. 8. C. E., added pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Steps were taken to complete the admission of 
the Georgia Conference, on the same basis as the 
local conferences of Florida. About one hundred 
papers, letters and memorials were received, relat- 
ing to controversies fortunately past requesting re- 
consideration. They were referred to a committee, 
which recommended that the former action be not 
reconsidered or reversed. After long and careful 
consideration, the report was unanimously adopted. 

Including the Georgia Conference, the South- 
Eastern Association now comprises 145 churches. 


TENNESSEE 


It met at Athens, Ala., April 27—May 1, in Trin- 
ity Church, Rev. W. J. Turrentine, pastor. The 
weather was delightful and the hospitality hearty. 
Rev. W. L. Johnson, pastor of First Church, Lex- 
ington, Ky., preached on Bearing the Marks of 
Our Lord. It was a fit beginning of a helpful and 
spiritual meeting. Reports of the churches were 
generally cheering. Almost every church told of 
conversions and additions, some through special 
meetings conducted by Rev. G. W. Moore, field 
missionary of the A. M. A., others by the regular 
work of pastor and people. The spirit of independ- 
ence and self-support was evidently growing. They 
were also reaching out after fellowship. These 
eardinal principles of Congregationalism were 
strongly emphasized by the convention of Congrega- 
tional workers held at Atlanta last September. 
The Congregational Index, the first child of the 
convention and a bond of union between the 
churches, was adopted as the official organ of the 
association. 

The papers and sermons were valuable and 
timely. A subject which called forth much enthu- 
siasm was Church Extension. The demand for our 
churches in some localities amounts to a Macedo- 
nian call. One prominent colored attendant on the 
meetings was so impressed that he offered $50 to 
begin with, if a Congregational church should be 
organized in his city; he was confident fifteen 
or more could be found who would join in the 
movement. This man is a father, and though there 
are other churches in his community, for the good 
of his children he wants a church of our order and 
intelligence. Rev. J. E. Smith, twenty-five years 
pastor of First Church, Chattaneoga, reported a 
$15,000 building in course of erection. 

Our schools, Fisk, Le Moyne, Chandler and Ath- 
ens, report a good year. A noticeable feature was 
the close relation growing up between the church 
and school. Emphasis was also placed upon the 
home in its relation to church and school. 

Secretaries Cooper of the A. M. A. and Duncan 
of the Sunday School Society inspired the people 
by their stirring addresses. Dr. James Bond, pas- 
tor of Howard Church, Nashville, was moderator. 
Rev. J. E. Smith, Dr. C. W. Morrow of Union 
Church, Fisk University, and Prof. E. C. Stickel 
added much to the meeting by their counsel. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs. E. 8. 
Moore, president, held in connection with the as- 
sociation a successful meeting. J. B. 
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Bay State Churches in Session 


Massachusetts Congregationalists learned 
little of Fitchburg scenery and attractions last 
week during their stay in that city. They 
walked under umbrellas to the Calvinistic 
Church, stayed there until bedtime, and 
walked away under umbrellas. They have 
a very pleasant memory of the beautiful 
church and its pastor, Rev. A. F. Dunnels, 
and if the weather prevented their climbing 
Wachusett—“ standing sentinel over half the 
commonwealth,’’ as the eloquent address of 
welcome phrased it—attendance on the meet- 
ings was stimulated by the same cause. The 
moderator, Rev. W. E. Wolcott of Lawrence, 
combined a thorough knowledge of the rules 
with a genius for presiding, and his reading of 
hymns was a revelation of possibilities in that 
obsolescent feature of worship. 

The secretary’s annual report showed a net 
gain of five churches, total 610, and an unusual 
number of additions to membership, with an 
apparent gain of 1,533, the total being 115,573. 
The wisdom of circulating advance reports of 
the committees was evident, for they were 
accepted with a minimum of debate in most 
cases, and none of the committees felt pinched 
as totime. The association found time in the 
opening session to listen to the new secretary 
of systematic benevolence, Rev. C. A. North- 
rop, who made his first bow to a New Eng- 
land state meeting, introducing himself as the 
residuary legatee of the National Council’s 
Committee of Fifteen, and seeking to stimu- 
late education in missionary interests all along 
theline. He made his speech, crisp and terse, 
well within his time limit, and left his hearers 
anxious to renew the acquaintance. 


THE SERMON 


It was like the preacher—straightforward, 
earnest, devotional. The lovableness of Dr. 
Edward A. Reed of Holyoke shone out in the 
sermon, which led up to thecommunion. The 
text, ‘If ye love me ye will keep my com- 
mandments,’”’ and the theme, Obedience a 
Test of Love, indicate that the preacher spoke 
primarily to the hearts of Christians. Indeed, 
he found room for an earnest plea for more 
emotion in religion without sacrificing the in- 
tellectual. He applied the test of obedience 
to our religious faith, self-denying service for 
fellowmen, and to comfort and hope in our 
spiritual development. Dr. L. S. Rowland 
of Lee and Rey. F. B. Noyes of Plymouth 
presided at the communion table. 


THE ADDRESSES 


These were of high order, and more than 
the usual number were ordered printed. They 
were grouped under three topics. Spiritual 
Quickening was the Wednesday morning 
theme. Rev. B. S. Gilman of Gardner dis- 
cussed the value of services of worship as 
affecting the spiritual uplift of the community. 
We have now all the permanent elements of 
worship. New orders of service will not bring 
revivals. Men at large need, not another kind 
of service but another kind of life. The func- 
tion of worship is to quicken human life, 
stimulate higher endeavor, and bring men into 
the presence of Jesus Christ. Prof. Irving F. 
Wood of Smith College explained the part that 
improved Sunday school methods will have in 
this quickening. The modern conception of 
the Bible and the advance in psychological 
treatment of young people are full of promise 
for the future. Rev. M. H. Turk of Natick 
treated the social activities of the church from 
a new standpoint. Instead of making phil- 
anthropy the cause of spirituality, he reversed 
the process. Make the church spiritual and 
it will fulfil its mission of ministering. In 
the spirit of Ruskin, Dr. Reuen Thomas of 
Brookline made a strong plea for sincerity 
and purity in church architecture and worship, 
bringing back the old reverence for persons, 
times and places. The Gothic is the best 


style of architecture, in that it symbolizes 
aspiration. 

The Pulpit was discussed on Wednesday 
evening. The obligation to raise a powerful 
ministry was considered by Rev. C. H. Oli- 
phant of Methuen. Times have changed and 
the church itself is in a period of readjustment, 
so that the young man is reluctant to choose 
the ministry. A powerful ministry can come 
only by God’s help, and technical training, 
though imperative, will fail to equip inferior 
men. President Day of Andover briefly sup- 
plemented this address by telling how the 
seminary is seeking to train a powerful min- 
istry. Henry K. Hyde of Ware, an ideal 
layman, discussed the efficiency of the pulpit 
as affected by freedom and finance. Let the 
church believe in its pastor’s sincerity, and 
then trust him as a spiritual guide; and let 
him be free to utter the truth unhampered by 
fear of alienating financial support. On the 
other hand, let the minister refrain from 
scolding and too much sociology, and preach 
the gospel. 

Dr. Willard Scott of Worcester emphasized 
the personality of the minister as determining 
his place as a man among men: his true meas- 
ure is in his success not as a harvester but as 
a sower. 

The Responsibility of Congregationalism 
was considered at the last session by Rev. A. 
E. Dunning and Rev. W. R. Campbell. Their 
papers were not only ordered printed, but 
were referred to a special committee to report 
next year what modifications and readjust- 
ments are desirable in Massachusetts Con- 
gregationalism. Dr. Dunning viewed our 
responsibilities as arising from our historic 
leadership in the State. To retain this posi- 
tion we must have more thorough organization, 
maintain an educated ministry, train the chil- 
dren for the church, develop the laity, admin- 
ister our own benevolences, and co-operate 
with other denominations in all good works. 
Mr. Campbell followed with a number of 
suggestions for developing denominational 
strength in fellowship, extension and mission- 
ary administration; and for rendering our Gen- 
eral Association more efficient. ‘‘ We should 
not be ashamed to utilize new methods from 
other sources.” 


HOME MISSIONS 


Massachusetts, home and stronghold of Con- 
gregationalism, ranks first in home missionary 
needs. The problems of Babel and Pentecost 
confront us, and in ten languages not our own 
we preach to the incoming multitudes. Two- 
fifths of our money is used in this foreign 
work—used well if we may judge by the rep- 
resentatives of three nationalities who ad- 
dressed the meeting. Rev. S. P. Rondeau, 
French pastor at Fall River, was specially ef- 
fective as a speaker, and proved conclusively 
that the work pays. Rev. W. S. Anderson 
demonstrated the possibilities of tent work by 
experiences in Berkshire, and Misses Grant 
and Brooks told of woman’s work in outlying 
districts. A departure from routine this year 
brought out a paper from Secretary Emrich, 
in addition to the report of the executive com- 
mittee, and justified itself. In nine months of 
service Dr. Emrich has visited 158 churches, 
delivered thirty sermons and addresses each 
month and traveled 10,000 miles in the state. 

The year has been a good one. The living 
have contributed more largely, and gifts to 
the national society are $12,000 larger than 
last year. Additions on confession are much 
larger than usual. 

A spirited debate accompanied the resolu- 
tions touching the relation of the state and 
national societies with this result in substance: 
We feel competent to make our own appropri- 
ations without dictation from outside, but our 
executive committee will welcome conferences 
with the national committee and an annual 


statement of national needs before making the 
final decision as to our appropriations; and 
the representatives of the national society will 
always be welcome guests and speakers in 
our state. 

A testimonial of appreciation of the services 
long and faithfully rendered by Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, the retiring treasurer, was adopted 
by a standing vote. ‘* Mr. Palmer was never 
the mere paymaster of the missionary,” said 
the secretary. Into his place, vacated by ill- 
ness, Dr. Joshua Coit steps from the secre- 
taryship, leaving that solely to Dr. Emrich, 
Other officers remain the same, but there are 
five new men on the executive committee, 
S. L. Sawyer for two years, Dr. S. H. Wood- 
row for three years, and Dr. H. N. Hoyt, 
Francis Rugg and George H. Shaw for five 
years. 

BUSINESS 

The number of items referred to the business 
committee seemed very large and the associa- 
tion awoke to the injustice of adding the chair- 
manship of this committee to the already heavy 
burdens of the entertaining pastor. Greetings 
were exchanged with Iowa. Others were sent 
to Rev. J. W. Cross, a veteran of the denomi- 
nation, and to Rev. Edmund Dowse, closing a 
sixty-six-year pastorate at Sherborn, Mass. 
An attempt to reduce the secretary’s salary 
proved futile. The treasurer will hereafter 
give bonds for the faithful performance of duty, 
and will handle a budget of $7,855 the coming 
year, most of it raised by an assessment of 
five cents on the total membership. 

The temperance committee is advanced to a 
place among the standing committees. The 
labor committee is instructed to study and re- 
port next year on child labor. The committee 
on Sunday observance secured indorsement of 
its approval of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
service, and its condemnation of the influence 
of church members being given to legalize Sun- 
day sports; but on the question of open libra- 
ries, museums and art galleries on Sunday, the 
association desired another year for considera- 
tion. The efforts of Judge Emmons of Boston 
and Mayor Sawyer of Fitehburg for civic right- 
eousness were heartily commended, while a 
protest was entered against pending legislation 
favoring the intrusion of sectarian influence in 
the charitable and penal institutions of the 
state. 

The Andover missionary conference was ap- 
proved, with the expressed hope of its being 
continued and broadened. Delegates were 
named to the International Congress of Sun- 
day Rest to be held in St. Louis in the fall; 
and the National Council was memorialized to 
provide for an appropriate celebration of the 
tercentenary of the beginning of organized 
American Congregationalism in 1906 and also 
in favor of the proposed affiliation with Metho- 
dist Protestants and United Brethren; and to 
consider and pronounce concerning the rela- 
tions of our state and national missionary soci- 
eties with a view to greatest efficiency of the 
work. In view of recent Episcopal action a 
committee was appointed to co-operate for the 
promotion of Christian unity and evangeliza- 
tion in Massachusetts. Benevolent statistics 
will conform after this year to the system used 
up to last year. A vote of thanks was passed 
to Secretary Webster. 

The Board of Pastoral Supply served its 
usual spicy report from the secretary's pen, 
recording its busiest year, conference with 210 
churches in 23 states, direct assistance in 70 
pastoral settlements and indirect help in many 
more. Initsten years of existence 81 per cent. 
of the English-speaking churches in the state 
where pastoral changes have occurred have 
sought aid from this board and the larger 
churches are consulting it more frequently 
than hitherto. 

The next meeting of the assoeiation will be 
with Eliot Church, Lowell. 
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ELECTIONS 
The nominating committee also aged rapidly 


under its burdens, but its recommendations 


were always followed. The election of a sec- 
retary required three ballots, Rev. Collins G. 
Burnham of Chicopee being finally chosen. 
Hon. Seba A. Holton, vice-moderator for two 
years, is promoted to be moderator, with Rev. 
E. M. Noyes of Newton Center, assistant. 
Rey. E. N. Hardy, Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, 
and Raymond L. Bridgman are on the execu- 
tive committee. Out of a dozen candidates 
these were chosen for nomination to corporate 
membership in the American Board: | Rev. 
W. E. Strong, Rev. A. P. Davis, Richard B. 


Borden, Preston B. Keith, Rev. W. H. All- 
bright and George W. Chase. 

Delegates to the National Council are Rev. 
C. F. Swift, Rev. W. E. Wolcott, Pres. Henry 
Hopkins, Rev. E. H. Rudd, Rev. Willard 
Scott, Rev. Reuen Thomas, Thomas Todd, 
Thomas Weston, A. P. Williams, George W. 
Chase, Frederick Fosdick, Miss Mary E. 
Woolley. 

The registration, 323, representing 219 
churches, 11 associations and 16 conferences, 
failed to equal that of Plymouth in 1902, but 
exceeded Andover 1901, and nearly doubled 
last year’s figures at Great Barrington. 

LONG. 





New York State Meeting 


It met in Plymouth Church, Syracuse, May 
17 to 19, the six local Congregational churches 
uniting in entertainment. With the delegates 
from the Women’s Missionary Societies about 
two hundred came and a good average attend- 
ance was maintained to the end. The spirit 
of the meetings was brotherly, cheerful, ear- 
nest, spiritual. New York Association com- 
bines the best features of the Eastern and 
Western bodies. The moderator, Rev. C. N. 
Thorp, was assisted by Rev. A. V. Bliss. The 
sessions were enlivened by the singing of the 
Lincoln Quartet, accompanying Dr. H. H. Rus- 
sell in a campaign for the Anti-Saloon League 
through the state. Dr. Russell made a strong 
impression by showing the practical methods 
used at Albany to secure good legislation, and 
by calling attention to the open books of the 
league and their request for representation at 
their meetings. Such a committee was ap- 
pointed and the work of the league was in- 
dorsed. : 

The opening sermon by Dr. R. J. Kent of 
Brooklyn, the retiring moderator, was a plea 
for spiritual power, as against the deference 
paid to wealth, intellectuality and organiza- 
tion. The spirit of the sermon remained on 
the assembly and references to it were fre- 
quent. A new feature was the introduction 
of an Inspirational Hour each forenoon, led 
by Rev. H. E. Gurney and Rev. W. F. Kettle. 

Among the more significant votes passed 
were those in appreciation of the long and use- 
ful services of Drs. W. A. Robinson and W. E. 
Park, who have resigned after unusually long 
residence in the state. A call was addressed 
to the National Council for one magazine for 
all the benevolent societies. A protest against 
the seating of Smoot in Congress was made. 
The church federation was indorsed by the 
appropriation of $100 to the state federation. 
Committees were continued on church history 
and on pastoral supply. Of the latter, Rev. 
Charles Shelton was made secretary. 

Missions bulked largely. The women’s so- 
cieties were well represented for an hour and 
ahalf on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. 
An address by Dr. W. A. Rice, onthe National 
Council Fund for Ministerial Relief, followed 
the report of Rev. N. W. Bates upon the Min- 
isters’ Fund Society of the state. These soci- 
Secretaries Tead, 
Richards, Ryder, Choate and Boynton gave 
addresses. Miss Emily F. Hartwell of. Foo- 
chow spoke in Chinese costume, Miss Caroline 
E. Bush and Miss Stanwood also giving ad- 
dresses. 

An evening session and an hour next morn- 
ing were given to the State Home Missionary 
Society. Pres. F.S. Fitch, D. D., of Buffalo 
gave a brief address and Secretary Shelton the 
report of the trustees. While contributions 
are slightly better than last year, legacies have 
almost completely ceased and the state is de- 
pendent for a portion of its work on the na- 
tional society. It has had a good year on the 
field. Five-twelfths of the income and of the 
secretary’s time go to the metropolis and seven- 
twelfths to the up-state field. 

Two noteworthy essays signalized Wednes- 
Rey. N. E. Fuller pleaded 


for the restoration of the Christian basis of 
education. The real purpose, he said, of 
popular education is twofold —self-defense 
and philanthropy. Either is crippled with- 
out the other. Our nation has greatly 
blundered in pushing the latter out. In those 
parts of our country where statistics are most 
carefully tabulated, where the standard of 
education is highest, and where Christianity 
has been cut out, crime increases. Popular 
education fights a losing battle where it simply 
provides for the intellect. 

Many said that it was worth the journey from 
the ends of the state to hear Dr. C. E. Jeffer- 
son on The Place of Dogma in Preaching. 
Onee it was the enemy of the churches who 
raised opposition, now it comes from within 
thefold. The plea that we are in a new world 
of thought, a new realm of industrial problems, 
with other tendencies, creates a demand for 
the obliteration of distinction between the 
churches and their creeds. The tired business 
man goes to church saying: ‘‘ Give me a little 
musie and, for heaven’s sake, make the ser- 
mon short.”? But there is a connection be- 
tween indifference to dogma and the wide- 
spread lethargy in the churches. Science has 
a creed always spoken out. The ages of ad- 
vance have been those of positive, clearly- 
stated faith, and ‘‘ we cannot feed the people 
with mist and mush.” 

The association sounded a clear note for 
evangelism. A resolution was passed, urging 
the churches to hold special meetings, with or 
without an evangelist. The Church year, 
with its Lent and Easter and Pentecost, 
should be utilized by us. The National Coun- 
cil was asked to consider some large plan 
of evangelization. At the final session a 
committee on this work was appointed, with 
Rev. Ethan Curtis as chairman. Dr. Charles 
Herald, ina speech memorable for wit, pathos 
and power, told how he had reached the poor 
in his Brooklyn church. Rev. S. H. Cox fol- 
lowed with an eloquent plea for dependence 
on the Holy Spirit. 

Two symposiums were held: one on New 
Methods in Sunday School Work, in which 
Prof. F. R. Parker of the State Normal 
School, Mr. M. A. Dixon and Rev. James 
Rain participated; the other on Essentials of 
Power in the Churches of Today. Rev. L. T. 
Reed of Canandaigua spoke for the former, 
and Messrs. Gorton of Sherburne and Stil- 
well of Syracuse took part. A social hour 
followed supper in the church parlor, at which 
Dr. Park was toastmaster. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Binghamton. E. N. P. 





A lifelong Congregational leader in the de- 
nomination in a large city writes a sentiment 
that will find more approval today than it 
would have done a decade ago. He says that 
all his work aims not merely at immediate 
ends but at permanent upbuilding of a cen- 
tralized Congregational city organization. 
** Ultra individualism in church work has rev- 
eled here and the havoc it has wrought 
is enough to cure the. most. hide-bound inde- 
pendent.” 
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Ohio 

** All deacons are good; but there’s odds, 
even in deacons.’”’ The flavor of the state 
meetings is so manifestly relished and frankly 
commended by neighbors who come over the 
line from east or west to be of the Ohio fellow- 
ship, that Ohio has come to believe, modestly 
but firmly, that every state meeting is good. 
And though Dr. Morgan Wood, in his tornado 
of a closing speech, said all such meetings are 
alike, save that each is best, yet each has its 
individuality. The 1904 meeting was happy 
in its alert and graceful moderator, Dr. Pratt; 
in its choice of hosts, for the churches cared 
hospitably for 200 visitors, with half as many 
more dropping in for briefer stay; and in its 
choice of place, for Ashtabula, beautiful and 
stirring little city, though 300 miles from Cin- 
cinnati, 250 from Marietta, 200 from Columbus, 
150 from Toledo (all represented in the meet- 
ing) and within a score of miles of the Penn- 
sylvania line, is in a densely Congregational 
part of the state, with more than 25 churches 
within as many miles, many of them accessi- 
ble by trolley. 

The program was meant to be crisp, appe- 
tizing, up-to-date, provocative of general dis- 
cussion; and it hit the mark, with its topics 
of present interest, ample opportunity, well 
improved, for general discussion, large at- 
tendance, and Dr. Hiatt to strike in the open- 
ing sermon a high keynote of Christian Serv- 
ice, fully sustained through following sessions, 
till Dr. Wood’s trumpet call in the last hour 
to the Modern Pilgrim to emphasize funda- 
mentals (‘we don’t stand for anything—ex- 
cept everything ’’). 

Four timely topics rounded out the pro- 
gram: The Ministry of the Church to the 
Young; Utilization of the Layman; The Chris- 
tian Home; The Lord’s Day. Dr. Bradshaw, 
on the last, read a paper of crystalline clear- 
ness on New Testament Teaching and the 
Practice of the Early Church. Dr. Lemoine, 
opening the general discussion, was terse and 
sparkling, pleading the eternal law of the 
Sabbath, describing the day as the girdle that 
keeps man’s religion together, and capturing 
the audience by likening the man who kept 
Sunday by a stroll in the woods to the French- 
man who had not time to stay for mass, and 
so left his card on the altar! 

Mrs. Harris of Cincinnati was effective on 
The Environment of the Average Home. Sec- 
retary Nash of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. 
spoke of The Layman as a Spiritual Work- 
man, with striking incidents from his own 
knowledge and the vigorous statement that 
‘*there is nothing that all men are so much 
interested in as the subject of religion.”’ 

The history of the Canfield church, just past 
the century mark, a mine of rare richness, 
was worked out in his juicy and incomparable 
way by Dr. Leonard. Honored guests, heard 
with pleasure, were Mrs. Woodbury, Dr. 
Creegan, Dr. Berry and Mr. Tewksbury. 

Unusual time was given to home missions, 
Dr. Gladden, twenty years a director for the 
Ohio society, making an incisive and tremen- 
dous address, with the startling question, Is 
Congregational Ohio of Age? or, What We Are 
Doing and What We Are Leaving Undone, 
which is to be printed and used in the service 
of the society; Mr. Edmonds telling, as A 
Voice from the Field, the story of the growth 
of Mayflower Church, Mansfield, in fourteen 
years from 15 members to 600, seven-eighths 
of the number converts from the world, with 
the revolutionizing of the moral, social and 
material life of the whole section of a city; 
while Dr. R. A. Beard, an Ohio boy come 
home again, stirred all hearts by his address. 

The new state secretary, Rev. Charles H. 
Small, for ten years a beloved pastor in the 
state, was given warm greeting and hearty 
pledge of co-operation as he begins work 
June1. Another hand should write the story 
of the unexpected administration of the “‘ gold 
cure,” with all too many of such kind words 
as can never die, to the “‘ retiring ” home mis- 
sionary secretary. J. G. F. 












































Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, CHAS. F., Germantown Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., to professorship of Old Testament Literature 
at Atlanta Theol. Sem. Accepts, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1905. In the meantime he will study a 
year at Oberlin Sem., supplying at Litchfield, O. 

BAKER, GEO., formerly of Christopher, Wn., to 
Edison. Accepts, and is at work. 

BuRNs, Wo. C., Honeoye, N. Y., to Groton. 
clines, remaining at the request of his church. 

CALHOUN, JOHN S., Forrest, Lil, to Charleston, 
S.C. Accepts, and is at work. 

DAvis, OzZORA S., Central Ch., Newtonville, Mass., 
to South Ch., New Britain, Ct. 

HAIGH, JEFFREY G., Flint, Mich., 
Springs, Vt. Accepts. 

HYDE, FRANK B., Bangor, 
bor. Accepts. 

JANES, GEO. M., Whiting, Vt., not Jones, as pre- 
viously reported, to Becket, Mass. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., Monroe, Ct., First Ch., Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

LEWIs, DANIEL M., 
Mo. Accepts. 

SHEPHARD, THEODORE M. 


De- 


to Middletown 


Me., to Boothbay Har- 


St. Charles, La.,to Pierce City, 


(Reformed Ch.), W. 


Coxsackie, N. Y., to Belleville Ave. Ch., Newark, 
N. J. 
STEELE, JOHN T., Iowa, La, to Perkins and 


Olivet, Okl. Accepts, and is at work. 
WEED, FREDMUND C., Oberlin Sem., to Randolph, 
Wis. Accepts. 
WHITE, Bouck, 
and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANDREWS, GEO. A., i. Holliston, Mass., May 12. 
Sermon, Rey. Dr. Franke A. Warfield; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. R. K. Harlow, Webster Wood- 
bury, Nicholas Van der Pyl, Morris Turk. 

BoURNE, ALEX. A., rec. ass’t pastor First Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., May 19. Parts, Rev. Dr. Alex. 
McKenzie, Rev. C. E. Beals, Hon. J. M. W. Hall, 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge. 

EDWARDS, FRANKLIN B., 
Jonathan Edwards, Williams 
Sem., 0. Tompkins Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 20. Parts, ex-Pres. Franklin Carter, Rev. 
Messrs. L. L. Taylor, N. MeG. Waters, Dr. A. J. 
Lyman. 

GOODENOUGH, GILES F.,, 
rington,Ct., May 18. Sermon, Rev. J.C. Goddard; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. F. Stearns, C. H. 
Barber, Arthur Goodenough, T. C. Richards. 

LOCKWOOD, GEO. R., i. Glenolden, Pa., May 12. 
Sermon, Rev. C. L. Kloss; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. W. Rice, W. H. Williams, C. F. Allen, 
H. W. Myers, N. N. Bormose, C. A. Jones. 

NEILAN, Jos. D., Chicago Sem., o. Morgan Park, 
Ill., May 20. Sermon, Dr. J. H. George; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Campbell, E. H. Libby, 
Drs. W. A. Bartlett, A. M. Brodie. 

NICHOLS, R. D.,o. Kalama, Wn. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Sam'l Greene, E. T. Ford, O. L. Fowler. 


New York, to Clayton. Accepts, 


a lineal descendant of 
Coll. and Union 


i. Torringford Ch., Tor- 


Resignations 
DAVIES, THOs. M., Cornish, Me. 
HENDERSON, JOHN R., Waitsfield, Vt. 
fect June 1%. 
JANES, GEO. M., 
ously reported. 


To take ef- 


Whiting Vt., not Jones, as previ- 
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Increase of Salary 

Epps, Wo. T., Sidney, N. 
resignation at request of chureb. 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY |J., Spencer, Mass., $200. 

MANN, WILFORD E., 

MCALLISTER, FRANK B., Bedford, Mass., $100. 


Suggestive Methods or Features 


ATLANTA, GA., First, Rev. H. H. Proctor. Mem- 
bership divided into “circles” of ten each, who 
work independently in good-natured rivalry. An 


egg hunt on the church grounds and the revoking | 
of the license of a beer saloon are among enter- | 
| tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 


| bilious turns, 
| headaches and many other troubles are 


prises recently undertaken—-the latter by a circle 
of men. 

Boston, MAss., Shawmut, Dr. W. T. McElveen. 
Oratorio Gallia given the evening of May 15. 
Topic of Friendship Meeting May 8, The First 
Five Minutes after Death. 

CHARLTON, MAss, Rev. G. O. Jenness. 
late Austin T. Phillips of Auburn, $1,000. 

EssEx, Cr., Rev. W. E. Lanphear. 


neighboring pastors to help in the service, so that 
each may speak ten to fifteen minutes, the service 


service, one of them accompanied and aided in 
turn by the pastor. Also occasional written re- 
sponses from members of. the congregation to 
topics and questions of interest suggested by the 
pastor, 
This gives new and varied thoughts and, what is 
much needed, affords the people a natural chance 
for expression. 
FITCHBURG, MASs. 
hall: Y. M. C. 
each; C. H. M.S. of New York, $5,000. 





Continued on page 761. 





Y., $300. Withdraws | 
| 


Indian Orchard, Mass., $200. | 


From the | 


Helpful fea- | 
tures of Suoday evening meetings are: An occa- | 
sional change of hour to such time as permits | 


who reads the replies from the pulpit. | 
| and it drove out the humor. 


From the late Sylvania Coggs- | 
A. and Old Ladies’ Home, $10,000 | 
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All Humors 


| Are impure matters which the skin, 
| liver, kidneys and other organs cannot 


take care of without help, there is such 


an accumulation of them. 
They litter the whole system. 
Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 


fits of indigestion, dull 


due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


| Remove all humors, overcome all their 


closing in time for them to reach their evening | effects strengthen, tone and invigorate 
’ ’ 


the whole system. 


‘*T had salt rheum on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
I continued its 
use till the sores disappeared.’”?’ Mrs. IRA O. 


Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


“ALWAYS A DELIGHT | 





For three centuries after the Battle 
of Thermopyle every child in the public 
schools of Greece was required to recite 
from memory the names of the 300 martyrs 


who fell in the defense of the pass. 


There is such a thing as living forever 
It colors your 
Such an event, if you stop 
to consider it, is the purchase of furniture. 
You must sit opposite to that chair or sofa 
or tabie for 10 or 20 years, and gaze at its outlines. 


in the memory of an event. 
life for years. 





Is it not worth while to see 
that they are artistic lines that shall educate your standards of beauty? 
Here is a Sofa that can do much to stimulate a love for pure lines. 
beauty that is enduring. Age cannot wither nor custom stale it. 
We offer this Sofa in all hair upholstery at only $50. 


It has a 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 











MAIR, WM. M., Garretson, S. D. To take effect 
Aug. 1. 48 CANAL, ST., BOSTON 
SHORK, A. B., Emmanuel, Toronto. ee ee ks oe be 
Deaths ~ | J. S. Waterman & Sons, | YOUNG MEN and BOYS 
° Ti are y otlices 0, 6 ) | 
ouch Ye for notices ave wd w feenta fe cmt "The UNERAL UNDERTAKERS WANTED 


money should be sent with the notice. 


IVES—At New Milford, Ct., April 30, Henry Ives, aged 
74. Whena young man Mr. Ives was elected deacon 
of the East Church in Ware, Mass., and for twenty-five 
years past he had been the honored deacon and effi 
cient clerk of the First Church in New Milford. A 
respected citizen, a devoted Christian, a heloved 
friend, he is mourned by all who knew him. 

















June White Sale. 


Begins June | 





TAE~DAYLIGKT STO 


RIST 


TONS TRSTEST GROWING DIFT-STORE 




















BURCH 
ARPETS prices. 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to tw | detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 








Positions Supplied in Business Houses 


BRECK’S BUREAU 


51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 


















We cut three profits on the 
price of our carriages by sell- 
ing direct, and offer agreater 
variety for selection than can 
be found at any dealers. 





Save One — 
Third 













We guarantee satisfaction or 
refund money and pay freight 
both ways. Send for our free 
catalogue which gives prices 
and explains our plans. 











INDIVIDUA 
Communion Cups i: 


FACTURERS 


WASHIN 


65 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Why do you permit a custom at the come 
munion table which you would not tolerate 

in your own home? We will senda 
list’ of over 1500 churches where our 
pn ar 
. Trial ourfit free to a ychurch, 


___ SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT ©o., Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 


Atmanu- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND wrnOl STERY. 


OPP. BOY {STON ST. 






Communion Cups are 


BOSTON. 
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IF YOU CAN SAVE 33c A DAY, I CAN 
TELL YOU HOW TO INVEST IT WHERE IT 
WILL GROW IMMEDIATELY AND RAPIDLY 


making possibilities which you are 
now unable to see. 

Don’t waste any time or money on 
uncertain mining propositions or busi- 
nesses which promise to pay dividends 
some time in the future. Invest in a 
business which is safe and sure and 
profitable now. 

I will send you free upon request, 
complete information concerning the 
business, its management, sales, 
finances, etc. Everything is open and 
above board and I do not want you 
to invest a single dollar until you 
have the complete story about the 
business and my reasons for making 
you this offer. 

You will have an opportunity to 
make any kind of an investigation 
you desire. It will not be necessary 
to take my word for anything. You 
will find an abundance of proof for 
every statement made. 

You will be interested, too, in 
reading the letters from the several 
hundred people who have already 
accepted this opportunity. I will send 
you these with the other interesting 
information if you will fill out 


If you are able to save 33c. a day or 
$10 a month, I would like to send you 
some information that I know will in- 
terest you—information that may be 
worth hundreds of dollars to you. 

I offer you as a reader of Zhe Con- 
gregationalist an opportunity to be- 
come virtually a partner in an od es- 
tablished and very profitable business, 
by paying in only $10 a month. 

The business is as staple as wheat. 
It has beeh established for ten years 
and has been making money — more 
each year—ever since. 

The business now amounts to 
$1,250,000 a year and is steadily 
growing. Last year it paid 17 per 
cent. in dividends and is expected 
to pay even more this year. 

The interest in this business which 
you can secure by paying in $10 a 
month will entitle you to the full per- 
centage of profit which the business 
earns. 

In addition to this you will have 
the privilege of buying the goods at 
wholesale prices in any quantity at 
any time. You will have a voice in 
the management of the business and 





will have an opportunity to know at and mail to me the PT 

. . * . er . > 
all times just how the inside affairs coupon. I will also ti 
are conducted. send you free my r” 

In fact, the knowledge which you new book, “ How y g 
may acquire from a connection with Money Grows,” 4 w.M 
this great industrial enterprise will which is -” a tere 
help you greatly in your other business dealings. It | full of valuable infor- 3S OSTRANDER 
may be the means of opening up to you many money- mation. Do it now. pa. 
2 
PAL 453 North American 
W M OS | ANDER Py Building, Philadelphia 
e e + | Ps 


Investment Dept., 453 North American Bldg., ae Send me full particulars about 





° - ? ° - : 
Philadelphia. rs how I can acquire a profitable business 
ie interest by paying in $10 a month. 
o 

a 
f Name, lee id eee 
¢ 
‘ 
* Address, ve 

» 


ee eee ee ee aac ace &* 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 29,Sunday. The Curse of Disobedience.— 

Deut. 28: 36-48. 

Compare the later history of Israel and the 
pictures in the Book of Lamentations. The 
conviction of a real and particular providence 
lies at the basis both of the Old and the New 
Testament views of life. The insecurity of 
the ancient world is vividly reflected here. 


May 30. The Scattering of the People.— 

Deut. 28: 58-68. 

The passage is highly poetical and highly 
anthropomorphic. It expresses God’s judg- 
ments fiercely, as Isaiah expresses them sor- 
rowfully. It may be well to recall for the com- 
pletion of the picture the figure of Christ— 
God manifest in the flesh—weeping over Jeru- 
salem, though he lifts no hand to stay the im- 
pending doom. The frequent experience of 
the Jews in Christian lands is foreshadowed 
here. ‘‘ Among the nations thou shalt find no 
ease—thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; 
and thou shalt fear night and day, and shalt 
have no assurance of thy life.” 


May 31. The Covenant in Moab.—Deut. 29: 

1-13. 

With the new generation, destined to new 
experience, God renews his covenant. Re- 
member how often we are told of these re- 
newals with Abraham. Change as well as 
continuity must have recognition in the life 
with God. Solemn renewals of consecration 
are a part of the experience of all his children. 
They are most needful, perhaps, on the eve of 
our enjoyments and prosperities, which often 
bring us more temptation than defeats. 


Junel. Thy Children after Thee.—Deut. 29: 

14-29. 

Our generation is a crest of the wave of life. 
The purely selfish view forgets at what cost of 
self-restraint and toil the progress of the mo- 
ment has been built up. It forgets that we are 
bound not only to preserve but to improve the 
heritage as we pass it on. God makes his cov- 
enant in us for those who shall come after us. 


June2. The Return.—Deut. 30: 1-10. 
Behind God’s judgments there was hope. 
The individual would perish in his rebellion, 
the nation would be scourged: but God would 
not forget. The door of repentance was never 
to be closed and when the scattered people re- 
turned to God he would gather them. Pros- 
perity would be worthless without obedience 
and its true end would be a complete and 
absorbing love to God. This is a picture of 
God’s open door and of the purpose of man’s 
return. We repent in order that we may love. 


June 3. The Choice.—Deut. 30: 11-20. 

Compare Paul’s adaptation of this passage 
[ Rom. 10: 6-8] and note the different points of 
view. Christianity exists in the sphere of per- 
sonal relations. To reduce it toa philosophy, 
or even asystem of ethics, is to rob it of its in- 
herent quality. God was indeed behind the 
law, but between the soul and Christ nothing 
whatever intervenes. Life and good, and 
death and evil—this is the alternative we all 
must face. Compare the great calls to choos- 
ing—Joshua [ Josh. 24: 15], Elijah [1 Kings 18: 
21] and others. 


June 4. Moses Encourages the People.— 

Deut. 31: 1-13. 

Though victorious, the larger part of their 
task remained, under new leadership and 
shadowed by the cloud in which the future al- 
ways hides itself. It was not Moses, but Je- 
hovah who made that future secure. Every 
wise old age comes to this sense of the little- 
ness of the individual life and the greatness of 
God. Every age must take for its strength in 
facing untried conditions the thought that 
God is ahead of us in preparation, as he is be- 
hind us in history. ‘‘ Be strong and of good 
courage—for the Lord thy God will go over be- 
fore thee.’’ 
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June Weddings 


We invite the attention of those pur- 
chasing Wedding and Complimentary 
gifts, or connoisseurs in fine pottery, 
glass and bric-a-brac, to examine our 
recent importations from the British, 
French and German potteries and glass 
factories ; also, with the exhibit are some 
of the best products of our domestic 
potteries and glass factories. 

In our enlarged Glass Department 
(second floor) will be seen the newest 
designs of table and sideboard glass, ali 
grades, from the ordinary ware for cot- 
tage up to the finest things shown in the 
best glass and china shops of London, 
Paris and Berlin, and at as low or lower 
prices plus the sixty per cent. duty. 

In the dinner set department and art 
pottery rooms (third floor) may be seen 
superb specimens of paintings on porce- 
lain (heirloom treasures) among them. 


Fish Service (15 pieces). Painted by 
Birbeck, each — signed by the 
erst. . « . : . . $100.00 


Game Service (15 sian: game cen- 
ters. By Birbeck (signed) $110.00 


Copeland Chinua Game Set (16 
pieces). H. C. Lea, artist $135.00 


Minton China Dinner Service (144 
pieces), unique shapes with superb deco- 
rations, only one in this country, 8450.00 


Doulton China Game Plates, by 
Wright. Noduplicates. Per doz., $110.00 


Others by same artist, per doz. $165.00 

Fish Plates, by Hart. Exquisitely 
painted, perdoz. . . BSA $125.00 

Copeland China Dessert Plates, 
flower centers, by Sadler. Per doz. $450.00 


Doulton China Dessert Plates, by 
Piper (signed), no duplicates $200.00 
Turkish Coffee Cups with Silver 
Stands, also with Porcelain Holders, 
All Values 


Richly Decorated Service Plates 
and Seup Plates. Single dozens, 
from the Royal Worcester, Copeland, 
Minton, Cauldon and Haviland. (Heir- 
loom treasures.) 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers, 
All Values 


China Individual Breakfast Sets 
and Trays, for serving in the bed- 
room. Up to, per set . $60.00 


The above costly. specimens may be seen in 
the Art Pottery Rooms and Dinner 
Set Department. 

In the Stock Pattern Room (4th floor) may 
be seen Dinner Sets of all values, from the 
ordinary cottage decorated sets at $7 to the 
expensive. The stock patterns may be readily 
matched for years to come. 

Our stock hasan extensive line of both china 
and glass things for wedding gifts, rang- 
ing from $3 up to several times that. New 
and attractive specimens. 

On main floor Jardinieres, Umbrella Hold- 
ers, Bedroom Sets, Lamps, Historical Plates, 
etc. 

Outfits in Crockery and Glass for Hotels, 
Clubs, Yachts and public institutions. 


One price, marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold on equal ware if 
we know it. 

Inspection and Sensis invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS 
120 FRANKLIN 


CORNER FEDERAL STREETS 


All street cars marked Federal Street may be taken 
from either terminal to our door. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, ‘Preasurer ; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
Fourth fey and 22nd 8t., New York,N. Y. Mr. Willian 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ai correspondence relating to estates and 
snasines og be addressed. v. Joseph B. Clark, 


Re 
D., Edito sang ent Rev. Washi m Choate, 
D. D. | Corresponding Se ; Don O elton, Asso- 
ciate ‘Secretary ; , D. D., Congregational 


House, Boston, anaes Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and a atthe South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
ome, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle’St. Donations may be sent to either of = above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
pase wins: St., New York City. 


E CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 





H. Richards, D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary E. itus; Charles kK. Hope, Treasurer, 0B 
East 22nd 8t., New York, N. Y. v. C. H. Taintor, 152 
gatioual He St. Upiengs, Ill.; Rev. G. A. » 


Mass; Rev. H. H’ Wikoft, 
x. M. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
rie 


Coshinniceemad EDUCATION SoorrTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co! 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. - 
teen Christian sehools in U and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward §. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 61 , 613 Congre: tional House, Bos- 
ton, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Denereretionnl cue, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, dent; Geo. Boynto' ton, D. D., 
Secretary and Faeaaren 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly on Ly appropriations from the Busi- 
ness De contributions from churches, 
Sunday wibeoln — Lei og go directl ean mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field retary an: 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

me :.. Business Department, in charge of the Business 

er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
pubis es The regationalist and Christian World, the 
igrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday Schoo im 
pers, books for Sunda: henge eons and home reading. _ 
ords and Reqguisites an 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as 103 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary De ment to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior ‘and Western 
states to the Chi icago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIzF FUND, 
(Corporate name *“ Trusteés of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows, 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
po from churches, s,ersonal “donations and bequests. 
Chairman, Rev. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Wm. A. Rice, D. DB,  peatan Ave., and 22nd St. N.Y. 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; vend Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 


© payable to 
man’s Frien fom Contributions from churches and 
individuals: softeite 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Emrich, DD. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, Fo reg gee by the Massachusetts General Lan nga 
tion; offers its gy a4 to ene pe des: pastors 0! 
pulpit ae > in and in other r States. 
By erg Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, S booclany: 





BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
bry solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Mie Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. mer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Cnr H_ UNION of Boston 
and vicinity ye a pe euiees 4 is the =. 
lishment and a sy of elical 
Churches and 8 y Schools in se and and ite — 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Fling. Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
WoMAN’s BOARD OF Lg ie Room 704 Co 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lo’ se Day, Treasurers Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Gemnient 
orn HoME MISSIONARY Asecor aston. Room 


7 Col tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Somer 4 of Bos- 

ton, Room 601 Co tional House, Bosto’ Miss. 


Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville 8 St., Roxbury. 











Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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' ‘ 
| Bicycle Innovations | 
| Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 1] 
Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


Eastern Department : Western Department : 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 


i Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one 
} Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Thousands now leaving worn out farms, de- 
teriorating towns and rigorous winters for 
the sunshine, health and prosperity of Cali- 
fornia and the Great Southwest. 


Colonies Now Forming 


Respectablethrifty New England and Eastern 
people only. Assistance rendered colonists 
in all particulars, Personally conducted. Agri- 
culturists, mechanics, business men wanted, 
Address for particulars 


JOHN N. FALKINBURG, 
602 Flatiron Bidg., 949 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
The man having a large family, 

the renter, and, in fact, any one 
who may be looking for a home, cannot do better 
than make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability € 
gain raising, cattle rapohing and mixed farmin; 
ts climate is highly spoken of. Socially, the peo fe 
of Western Canada have no rs. The several re ig, 
ious denominations are well represented. Law anc 
order are m carefully observed, while the observ 
ance of the Sabbath day is most strictly guarded, 

For Atlas, Railway tes and other information 
apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 
W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


wir NEW 


WHITE STAR LINE setvces 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azores, 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa. 
Canopic, May 28, July 2, Aug. 27. 
BRomanic, June 18, July 30, Sept. 17. 

ist Class, $80 upward. Berthing lists now open. 


UEENSTOWN - 
BOSTON { PO Poon {SERVICE 

















Cretic, June 2, June 30, July 28. 
Republic, June 9, July 7, Aug. 11. 
For plans and further information, apply at 
Company’s Office, 84 State St., Boston. 
b i Saree. Senateriom 
Establis ousands 
having 878, ; : 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanor, Ohio. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many vunusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Cymric, June 16, July 14, Aug. 18. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Ha 
elsewhere 
" TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 


A MATTER OF A LIFETIME.—Few persons real- 
ize when purchasing furniture that they must sit 
opposite to it and contemplate its lines for the better 
part of a lifetime. If they did realize this they 
would go to the Paine Furniture warerooms and 
make their selection from the extensive stock of 
antique reproductions which are full of the grace 
and beauty of the best schools of the past. This is 
a very important matter, which is often overlooked 
in choosing furniture. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 758.) 


KENOSHA, WIS., First, Rev. E. T. Farrill. Beauti- 
ful Tiffany memorial window with bronze tablet, 
handsome set of mahogany furniture and two 
choice engravings for ladies’ parlor. 

OAK PARK, ILL., Second, Dr. Sydney Strong. The 
Ladies’ Aid and various home and foreign mission- 
ary societies of the church combine and issue an 
attractive program of women’s work for the year. 
Two meetings of the Ladies’ Aid and one each 
of home and foreign missions occur each month. 
Luncheon is served at each by a committee of 
eight or nine women whose names appear on the 
program. Extra gatherings announced are a Self- 
Denial meeting on Good Friday, a Thank Offering 
meeting in the fall and a social afternoon, with de- 
votions and a missionary talk. 

PROVIDENCE, R. [., Pilgrim, Rev. F. B. Pullan. 
Hour of Sunday evening service changed from 
7.30 to 5 o’clock, greatly increasing attendance. 

RocKPorRT, MAss., First, Rey. Israel Ainsworth. 
The three Cong. churches in town, with their 
pastors, recently held a union communion service. 
The pastor of the church extending the invitation 
spoke on Fellowship through Atonement. The 
communion was administered and the benediction 
pronounced both in English and in Swedish. It is 
hoped that the service will be repeated annually. 

WILMINGTON, MAss., Rev. W. H. Rollins. The 
Parish Visitor, a former monthly publication, 
revived as a weekly, combining the church calen- 
dar with the paper idea. It is meeting with hearty 
support, and is of value in a thinly settled, scat- 
tered parish. 


Material Gain 


ADAMS, MAss., Rev. J. 8S. Voorhees. $16,000 
pledged to pay debt of $10,000 on parish house 
and to redecorate church auditorium. 

HOPKINTON, MASsS., Rev. A. F. Travis, pastor-elect. 
Parsonage remodeled and repaired. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT., Rev. Thomas Simms. Indi- 
vidual communion service purchased and church 
manual issued. 

PITTSBURG, PA., First, Rev. B. G. Newton. Ground 
broken May 18 for a beautiful edifice of classic 
architecture within a stone’s throw of the Schenley 
Park entrance. 

PLAINVILLE, CT., Rev. C. G. Clarke. $1,000 raised 
by the women to repair and improve the church 
property. 

RUSSELL, KAN., Rey. Aaron Breck. Women have 
had basement repaired and remodeled, provid- 
ing well-equipped kitchen, large room for social 
gatherings, and smaller one for use of Sunday 
school primary department. They expect to pur- 
chase a small organ for the primary room. 

SHOREHAM, VT., Rey. T. A. Carlson. Two large 
windows in memory of Deacon Lynde Catlin and 
wife and Mrs. George N. Catlin. 

WESTFORD, CtT., Rev. H. A. Ryder. Meeting house 
is being remodeled and repaired, to provide lec- 
ture and social rooms. The cost, about $1,500. 
all raised within a year. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


CORNWALL, VT., Rev. 8S. H. Barnum. Individual 
communion service from a member, Mrs. William 
H. Matthews, in memory of her husband. 

MILFORD, Cr., First, Rev. H. H. Morse. From the 
late Miss Georgianna Hubbell, $20,000 for the 
missionary societies of this church. 


Dedications 

ADDISON, NEB., Rev. A. J. Iden. New meeting 
house, May 22, with sermon by Supt. Harmon 
Bross. 

PLAINVIEW, NEB., Rev. J. J. Parker. New house 
of worship, May 24, with sermon by Dr. J. E. 
Tuttle. At a banquet in the evening a list of 
interesting subjects was presented as toasts. 

WICHITA, KAN., Plymouth, Dr. C. 8. Sargent. Fel- 
lowship Chapel, May 22, with sermon by the pas- 
tor, addresses by Rev. J. E. Ingham and others 
and music by the choir of Plymouth Church and 
Sanford’s Orchestra. 


Anniversaries 


BILLERICA, MAss., First, Rev. J. H. Dale. Sev- 
enty-fifth, celebrated May 1, with historical ser- 
mon by the pastor and addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
Dan’! March, D. D., W. H. Rollins, A. H. Armes, 
F. A. Wilson A. H. Fuller and others. The 
church has had seventeen ministers, of whom 
Rev. J. G. D. Stearns served longest, 24 years. 





1904. 





For 27 Years 
We have successfully Treated 


Cancer 


Without the wse of the knife 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only 
institution in the world where cancer and tumors (that 
are accessible) are permanently cured. Describe your 
case and we will give an opinion and complete infor 
mation. 
Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


1877. 
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Popping of 
lam p-chim- 
neys 1s music 
to grocers. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index ? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


DENVER 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
| PUEBLO 





a 


and all points in Colorado and Utah, 
are within easy reach via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 

Two trains daily, including the 
famous Colorado Special, only one 
night en route from Chicago. 

The route is over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri River. 

Personally conducted tours in Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. 

Colorado booklet with maps and 
illustrations sent on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. 


Tickets, rates, schedules and full informa 
tion on application. 


W. B. Kxisceas, 
Pass'r Traffic 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


&1.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ll, 
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WHO IS THE CONDUCTOR? 


Others are now sharing our belief that the European 
conductor is just as important as the route; we already 
have received deposits for places in next year’s parties, 
the leader being the only detail now definite. We show 
here our faculty for this summer: 


H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., late of Cornell. 
H. F. WILLARD (Harvard and U. of P.). 
Cc. L. BABCOCK, Ph.D., of Cornell. 

¢. C. HEYL, B. 8. (U. of P.). 

O. P. FAIRFIELD, A. M., Alfred University. 

C. B. MARTIN, A. M., Oberlin College. 

W. A. FRAYER, A. B. (of Cornell). 

E. W. CLARK, A. B., Ripon College. 

L. M. POWE, late of’ Wells College. 

L. A. DAVIS, A. B. (Cornell). 

Parties of twenty under the leadership of these gentle- 
men sail almost weekly in May, June and July for slow, 
thorough routes. Booklet giving details of a new kind 
of travel sent free. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
2004 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





















For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 5-11. How My Silence Wit- 
nesses Against Christ. Matt. 12: 30; Luke 
17: 12-19. 

When the truth or falseness of certain 
opinions is being discussed our silence may 
work against the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 
We need to be watchful in this particular in 
these days of transition in thought. Christ’s 
kingdom is first of alla kingdom of truth and 
when we have come carefully and prayerfully 
to certain conclusions we are not to disown 
them by keeping silent when we ought to 
speak. This obligation applies equally to 
the conservative and the liberal, provided 
in each case he is sure of his truth. One 
should be a gentleman in proffering his opin- 
ion and should use common sense with regard 
to the time and way of expressing it. But it 
is usually more easy to agree than to disagree 
with our fellowmen, especially with our fel- 
low-Christians and sometimes we are tempted 
to let the prevailing opinion of a given group 
stand as our own when at heart we do not 
agree with it. It would be more manly for 
us to say modestly and firmly that we do not. 





It takes courage too sometimes to interpose 
a remonstrance when the tide is all running 
one way with regard to a judgment of an in- 
dividual. I recall a scene in a college hall 
where a group of men was gathered in front 
of a bulletin beard laughing at a skit against 
an unpopular classmate. The wit of it was 
clumsy and the spirit unkind, but we were 
young enough and unsympathetic enough to 
laugh, until a big burly fellow shouldered 
his way through the crowd, ripped down the 
insulting piece of paper and tore it to shreds. 
He might have gone on his way indifferent to 
the matter at issue, but he felt that his silence 
and non-participation would do dishonor to 
his Christian ideals. Next time we hear some 
one saying a harsh or unfair word about some 
one else, let us if we can with justice to the 
facts in the case, say: ‘“‘ Hold on, aren’t you 
going a little too far? Are you sure of what 
you say, are there not some counter-balancing 
considerations? ”’ 





CLEVER DOCTOR 
Cured a 20 Years’ Trouble Without 
any Medicine. 


A wise Indiana physician cured 20 years’ 
stomach disease without any medicine as his 
patient tells: 

**T had stomach trouble for 20 years, tried 
allopathic medicines, patent medicines and all 
the simple remedies suggested by my friends, 
but grew worse all the time. 

‘** Finally a doctor, who is the most promi- 
nent physician in this part of the state, told 
me medicine would do me no good, only irri- 
tating my stomach and making it worse—that 
I must look to diet and quit drinking coffee. 

**T eried out in alarm, ‘ Quit drinking Cof- 
fee!’ why, ‘ What will I drink?’ 

*** Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I drink it, 
and you will like it when it is made according 
to directions, with cream, for it is delicious 
and has none of the bad effects coffee has.’ 

“Well that was two years ago, and I am 
still drinking Postum. My stomach is right 
again, and I know doctor hit the nail on the | 
head when he decided coffee was the cause of | 
all my trouble. I only wish I had quit it years 
ago and drank Postum in its place.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ trial of 
Postum in place of coffee works wonders. 
There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.’”’ 





| 
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There comes a time when silence in the 
face of some great evil is criminal. Dr. E. E. 
Hale, during most of his honored and useful 
public life, has acted on the principle that 
when he felt a protest ought to be made, the 
probabilities were that he as much as anybody 
else was the man who ought to make it. 
When we are troubled by some flagrant public 
evil or svcial injustice, or common nuisance, 
the probabilities are that we ought to protest 
or else start a train of influence which will 
issue in some extensive and fruitful protest 
on the part of others. We all love General 
Grant the more because of this familiar story: 
A group of men were enjoying a round of 
stories and one, looking about him before he 
made his contribution, asked, ‘‘ Are there any 
ladies present?’’ ‘* No,”’ said General Grant, 
**but there are gentlemen here.’”? And yet 
General Grant had the reputation of beirg a 
silent man. But he would not keep his lips 
closed when his heart cried out in remon- 
strance against wrong doing. 





Is our silence with regard to our own ap- 
preciation of Christ and his indispensableness 
to our lives affecting others? None of us is 
any too ready to do what the young preacher 
of whom Jan Maclaren writes was ¢c unseled 
by his mother to do, ‘‘Speak a good word for 
Jesus Christ.” A pastor said the other day 
that he was surprised to find in his round of 
visiting how many people were believers in 
Christ, but unwilling to make any confession 
of him. Perhapsif you and I were more ready 
to speak the tactful and tender word these 
multitudes of secret disciples would come out 
into the open. 


Michigan State Meeting 


The annual gathering was held in Detroit, 
with Woodward Avenue Church, of which 
Rey. Dr. H. P. DeForest has been pastor 
twenty years. The attendance was represent- 
ative, though unusually small, but no recent 
meeting of the body has taken so important 
action as this. Unwonted seriousness marked 
every session, grave problems were up for 
consideration, and radical but harmonious 
action was taken attempting their solution. 
The three momentous matters before the 
association were: a loss of membership in 
church, Sunday school and Endeavor societies; 
a depleted home missionary treasury, with an 
annual decrease in receipts; and a lamentable 


| and threatening condition in the matter of 


ministerial supply. 

The first problem was brought out in the 
annual survey of the churches by the regis- 
trar. The association is fortunate in having 
one who handles statistics wisely and with 
something of the Gladstonian charm. This 
year shows a loss of 500 church members, and 
a review of six years past shows a net loss of 
20. Our 346 churches received 1,230 on con- 
fession, an average of about three to each 
church. Few churches report revivals. Fif- 
teen per cent. of the total membership is 
absentee. Endeavor societies in the past six 
years have lost 40 per cent. in membership. 
Sunday schools with an enrollment of 36,000 
have a net loss this year of 841. The minis- 
terial ranks likewise report losses. Shrink- 
age characterizes the year’s work on all sides, 
and it is distributed over the whole field, not 
confined to any one kind of churches. Infant 
baptisms alone reached high-water mark, 
over 600 being reported. 

The home missionary problem is as serious 
asany. When the state assumed self-support 
twelve years ago, the churches were contrib- 
uting $19,000 to that work, but receipts have 
dwindled each year, until now they are only 
two-thirds of that amount, and are wholly 
inadequate for the work on hand, leaving 
nothing for new work in strategic fields. The 
society has exhausted this year the Dennis 
Warner fund of $3,000, yet has outstanding 
notes of $450. The shrinkage in receipts is 


Continued on page 763, 
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PRICES REDUCED ON 


Suits, Skirts & 
Jackets. 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 
Nothing Ready-Made. 
$10.00 Suits now $7.50 


2000 * “15.00 
30.00 * 6 22.50 
40.00 “ «30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 * cad 6.00 
12.00 *§ et 9.00 
20.00 *¢ + 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, 
Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We Prepay Express Charges to Any 
Part of the United States. 


We wish to reduce our stock 
of summer materials, and will 
theref. re make to order, for 
a few weeks only, any of 
our Suits, Skirts or Jackets at 
one-fourth less than cat- 

alugue prices. Write at 
once; the choicest samples will be selected first. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


We have a splendid line of mohairs, brilliantines, 
etamines, voiles, light-weight broadcloths, ete., par- 
ticularly adapted for summer wear, as well as tweeds, 
mannish mixtures and other firmer materials for travel- 
ing dresses and walking suits. We do not carry wash 
goods nor make silk shirt-waist suits. 


We keep nothing ready-made, but make every garment to order. 


Our fifteen years’ experience in the making of gar- 
ments to order from measurements sent us by mail has 
enabled us to perfect our system so that we quaran- 
tee to fit you. Any garment that fails to give entire 
satisfaction may be returned promptly and we will re- 
fund your money. You take no risk whatever. 


We have satisfied over 180,000 customers 
and feel sure that we can please YUU. 





A lady who has ordered from us for five 
ears writes as follows: “I am more than 
yeased with the fit and workmanship of my suit. 
t is almost five years since I sent my first order 
to you, and every suit received has been perfectly 
satisfactory. I might mention especially that the 
materials have al ways proven their qualities by good 
condition after the hardest wear. Shall always be 
pleased to recommend you.” 











Write today for samples of materials and Cat- 
alogue No. 52—sent FREE by return mail to any 
part of the United States. If possible, mention the 
colors you desire, and we will select and send you 
samples of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 











The SIMPLEST DISCOVERY of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
A BOON TO HUMANITY! 
Circulation as Necessary as Ventilation! 


! 








THE SPINAL BRUSH 


By feiction, which accelerates circulation, affords 
instantaneous relief to all suffering from Backache, 
Faceache, Headache, and 
similar troubles. 

This brush properly ap- 
plied is also invaluable to 
those who suffer from Nerv= 
ousness, Insomnia, 
Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Lumbago, Lassi- 
tude, Exhaustion, « 
Brain Fat. Paralysis, ; 
Lack of Energy, 
and all kindred dis- 
eases which are at- 
tributable directly or 
indirectly to such 
afflictions as are 
traceable to the 
spinal 
column. 























We are not 
advertising a 
**CURE-ALL”’ 
nor do we claim 
medicinal or elee- 
trical properties 
peculiar to this 

rush, but we do 
guarantee relief 
and relief instan- 
taneous to all those who suffer 
from any of the many troubles 
which can be cured by circula- 
tion, friction or stimulation. 

Highly recommended by the 
medical profession. 

Brush, with full directions, 






sent postpaid on receipt of 
One liar, by 
THE SPINAL BRUSH CO. 





1133 BROADWAY (ROOM 177 ST. JAMES BUILDING), NEW YORK CITY 














RUB ON 


Painkiller 
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Michigan 
(Continued from page 762.) 


unexplained, in the presence of the growing 
wealth of our members. To meet in part the 
lack of funds for new ventures at strategic 
points the trustees were advised to secure a 
financial agent to raise a special fund. 

The question of ministerial supply was 
fully discussed in papers by J. P. Sander- 
son and H. P. DeForest. The astounding 
statement was made that only 54, or 25 per 
cent. of our ministry, have been trained in 
American Congregational institutions; and 
that out of a total of 316 ministers only 81 
have come to us from Congregational sources, 
American and foreign. Thirty-six came to us 
from the Methodists, 23 from other denomina- 
tions, 20 from the Moody Bible Institute and 
the remainder, 147, from other sources, chiefly 
with no special training for the ministry. It 
was felt that so heterogeneous a ministry in- 
dicates serious and fatal defects in our denom- 
inational life. The cause of this condition was 
supposed to be in part the lack of some proper 
method of relating ministers and churches, re- 
sulting in unseemly and embarassing competi- 
tion for pulpits; and in part meager salaries, 
inadequate to command suitable men. The 
average college-bred man receives $1,150 and 
the others about an average of $600. The 
commercial aspect cannot be ignored: the 
minister has tolive. The remedy for this con- 
dition in our ministry Dr. DeForest said lay 
either in the federation of denominations, 
which is the way of sacrifice, ‘‘and we have 
always been the first to yield in sacrifice; ’’ or 
in the way of organization. Church autonomy 
has become ‘outrageous independence which 
is not Congregationalism.’”’ There must be a 
new unity, a new bond. ‘‘ The old bettles are 
breaking, we must find new ones.” He would 
have the local association take on the power 
of ordination and of oversight. It ought to be 
a kind of standing council, with a board of 
oversight: final authority would rest with the 
individual church, but it must be an authority 
over a system, not over disorganized units. 
The two papers were ordered published and 
distributed and a strong committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate a method of procedure. 

These questions overshadowed interest in 
the strong sermon on a “ well-structured man- 





WHAT THE KING EATS 


What's Fit for Him 


A Massachusetts lady who has been through 
the mill with the trials of the usual house- 
keeper and mother, relates an interesting in- 
cident that occurred not long ago. She says: 

**{ can with all truthfulness say that Grape- 
Nuts is the most beneficial of all cereal foods 
in my family, young as wellas old. It is food 
and medicine both to us. A few mornings 
ago at breakfast my little boy said : 

*** Mamma, does the King eat Grape-Nuts 
every morning ?’ 

**T smiled and told him I did not know but 
that I thought Grape-Nuts certainly made a 
delicious dish, fit for a King.”’ (\t’s a fact 
that the King of England and the German 
Emperor both eat Grape-Nuts.) 

“[ find that by the constant use of Grape- 
Nuts not only as a morning cereal but also in 
puddings, salads, etc., made after the delicious 
recipes found in the little book in each pack- 
age, it is proving to bea great nerve food for 
me besides having completely cured a long 
standing case of indigestion.” Name given 
by Pustum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is no doubt Grape-Nuts is the most 
scientific food in the world. 

Ten days’ trial of this proper food in place 
of improper food will show in steady, stronger 
nerves, sharper brain and the power to ‘go’ 
longer and further and accomplish more 
There’s a reason. * 

Look in each package for the famous little 





book, ‘*‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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hood”? by Rev. N. S. Bradley, and the other 
addresses and papers, of which this gathering 
had less than the usual number. A fine inter- 
denominational meeting closed the association. 
A spirit of harmony characterized the ses- 
sions: the meeting was intensely practical; 
and is marked by the initiation of a movement 
which promises to re-form Congregationalism 
in the Wolverine State. E. C. O. 





In and Around Boston 


Fraternal Courtesy in Suburban Churches 

Our local churches are anything but quies- 
cent. Dr. F. W. Merrick has just received 
17 new members to the West Roxbury church, 
largely the result of his class for Christian 
instruction, no outside evangelist having been 
employed. Two of the candidates, grandsons 
of a Free Baptist clergyman, were immersed, 
through the courtesy of Rev. J. S. Durkee 
and the First Free Baptist Church in Dorches- 
ter, which loaned its baptistry. This expres- 
sion of Christian’ fraternity was matched by 
the graciousness with which the First Baptist 
Church of Newton Center proffered its audi- 
torium to the Congregational church for a 
concert in aid of its organ fund. The church 
held last Sunday its Children’s Day concert— 
isn’t this the earliest one in New England? 
On this occasion the Sunday school for the 
third time presented an American flag to the 
captain of the Morning Star. The captain’s 
wife, Mrs. Garland, is a member and mission- 
ary of this church, which perhaps accounts 
for its interest. 


Other Church Activities 

Dr. Higgons, the new pastor of Central 
Church, Chelsea, received 15 members this 
month, three being reinstated, having taken 
their letters while the church was pastorless, 
but not having used them. A new feature 
here is a Go-to-Church Band, which is work- 
ing well. First Church, Cambridge, held last 
week a service in recognition of the new as- 
sistant pastor, Rev. A. P. Bourne. Dr. Me- 
Kenzie’s prayer of consecration was followed 
by greetings from ex-Mayor Hall for the con- 
gregation, Rev. C. E. Beals for sister churches 
and Prof. G. L. Kittredge for Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. Bourne responded with gracious 
and fitting words. A reception followed. 


Ladies’ Night at the Congregational Club 

The usual surroundings of Ladies’ Night of 
the club made Tremont Temple brilliant last 
Monday, when “ Bright the lamps shone o’er 
fair women and brave men.” An imposing 
array of past presidents and guests were on 
the platform at the right and left of Pres. 
S. B. Carter, who extended a felicitous wel- 
come to the 1,000 members and friends at the 
tables on the floor of the house and in the 
galleries. The Y. M. C. A. orchestra dis- 
coursed sweet music. Rev. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas offered prayer. The club was for- 
tunate in having as a guest Rev. C. R. 
Brown of Oakland, Cal., who in a brief, 
bright speech said that Congregationalists on 
the Pacific coast are seeking to introduce 
genuine Pilgrim principles, to realize the 
obligation and necessity of taking care of 
their own work and to recognize the strategic 
importance of the Pacific coast states. 

The principal address was made by Rev. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, who is 
always welcome and among friends when he 
is in Boston. He spoke with sustained elo- 
quence and a save and hearty optimism of 
the Religions Outlook for Congregationalism, 
recognizing the evils abroad, yet confident 
that Congregationalists are meeting them 
with courage and caution. He urged pa- 
tience with young ministers who are hon- 
orably trying to think their way out into a 


‘proad and manly conception of the truth, 


exalted the democracy of our churches, en- 


jriched his address with personal experiences 


of Christian work in the old world and the new, 
and left a cheerful and abiding inspiration. 
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Extraordinary. 


Never, in twenty-eight years, have we lent our name 
toany speculative or doubtful enterprise. We have 
had a deaf ear for all sorts of allurements from oit 
companies, but an accident has placed in our control 
the most valuable oil property in Kansas. This has the 
Seal of our approval because we know that it is genuine. 


ONLY ONE SUCH OPPORTUNITY COMES IN A LIFETIME. 


If you waut to know about it write us to-day 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, hetanadll 

§ YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS §% let 

Interest and piney = remitted in 
New Oe A... ange, free of charge to investors. 
810 to ® per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. “—_— 
gation, erteu failure. Eastern and Western 

eferences from satisfied investors on application. 
idaho Falls, idaho. 
1865.) 





Anderson Bros. Bank 
(Established 


The Georgia Loan and Trust 00, 
of Macon, Georgia, 


Incorporated in 1883. Makes a specialty of handling 
defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences C ies and banks. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. rene & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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LYMYER ; SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
CHURCH pare a 


Bxr2i:s8. 
ite to Cuckenes Bell Foundry contin Cincnnai a. 


BELLS | 


Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. ("Send for 
Cola The C. S. BELL Co., — oe. 









BAR TATE OE SA 
cur om. PRabend oo BELLS 1837.": 


Best Orpper and Only. 
THE © — DOSEN. COMPANY, 
Bocasrs Buz Povuvar, Cumcoman, O 





=. boa | * ELY &.¢ N.Y. 


CHIMES, DEALS and BELLS 


Quality ONLY. The OLD umes 


PEWws— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 




















brings health to the skin. 
Its agreeable, antiseptic lather 
purifies—heals—refines. 
Complexions are kept in the 
pink of condition by its daily 
use. In the toilet of **good- 
looking people’’—the skin soap. 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for sunburn. 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 
10c. in stamps for handsome book 32 pages 
9X12 in., containing large photographic 
portraits of leading actresses and actors 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 















































FORKS 


for Salad, Fish, Oys- 
ters, Fruit, Beef, Ice 
Cream, etc., and a 
full line of Knives 
and Carving Sets in 


SPOONS 


for Ice Cream, Bon 
Bons, Vegetables and 
Fruit, as well as all 
sizes of Ladles and 
















other Serving Pieces. 





J‘ Silver Plate that Wears” are the best money and long 
experience can produce, and are fully guaranteed if 
stamped with the well known trade-mark— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


For over half a century the standard of quality. Recog- 
nized by the trade and public as the highest possible 
standard of silver plate excellence. Artistic designs, 
heavy plate and fine finish are well known features 
of this brand. Leading dealers everywhere can supply 
you. Do not accept ordinary brands of unknown value 
which are sometimes claimed to be ‘‘just as good.”’ 
Remember the brand that was used by our grandparents— 
“1847 Rogers Bros,’’—and the year it was first made. 














Beautiful patterns are fully illustrated 
in our new Catalogue No. 8-65. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO, (‘yiomiSr°-) MERIDEN, CONN. 














FE. T.Slattery Co. 


DIRECT ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SILK SHIRTWAIST SUITS 


MADE IN FINE MESSALINES, STRIPES AND 
CHECKS IN LOUISINES, POLKA-DOT FOULARDS 
AND LINENS FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS 


LINEN WAISTS 


INDISPENSABLE FOR HOT SUMMER WEATHER, 
MADE IN A LARGE VARIETY OF DESIGNS, 
INCLUDING OUR EXCLUSIVE IMPORTED 
HAND-EMBROIDERED WAISTS 


IMPORTED MODEL WAISTS 


FROM WORTH, PAQUIN, BEER, PORET, CORNE 
AND CALLOT SOEURS. ALSO HAND-EM- 
BROIDERED CREPE-DE-CHENE BLOUSES 
FORMERLY $150.00 TO $115.00 NOW $50.00 
FORMERLY $70.00 TO $9.00 NOW $45.00 
FORMERLY $50.00 TO $60.00 NOW $33.50 


155 Tremont St., Boston 





























FRED H.LUCAS 


CARRIAGE CO 


128 & 132 SUMMER ST? 
—— BOSTON. 

















































